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1. Brightness 


Test your word knowledge 


of Paper and Printing 








Ardent modernists 
aver that some of 
today’s designs will 


be collector's items 











tomorrow. 


2. Widow 


CL) Incisive character of type 


CL] Paper quality measured by whiteness 


CL) Sharpness of outline in engraving 


3. Highlight Halftone 


| 
| CL) Ben Day 
Cj Black halftone from color copy 

CL) Halftone with no screen in the highlights 





L| Broken type character 


(_] Underrun of paper 


C) Short last line of a paragraph 





4. Printing Solids 


ANSWERS 


| Brightness is that quality in 

printing paper measured by its 
reflectance under certain standard- 
ized conditions. Printers and buyers 
of printing who have long preferred 
Trufect* for brightness find spar- 
kling new beauty and quality in the 
new 1947 Trufect. 


Widow is a short last line in a 

paragraph. And just as an avoid- 
ance of widows is one mark of a good 
advertising piece, so printing on 
Levelcoat papers is another. 


3 Highlight Halftone is a half. 
tone with the screen dropped 
entirely out of the highlights for 
contrast. For clean halftone repro- 
duction. print with Levelcoat. 


4 Printing Solids are portions of 

plates used in printing solid col- 
ors. Even large solids print velvety 
smooth on new 1947 Kimfect*— a 
companion grade to Trufect. Com- 
bining dependable printability with 
economy, new Kimfect is a high 
quality paper for volume production. 


C) Over-inked areas in a form 
C) Type larger than 72-point 
LJ Portions of plates for printing solid colors 


0) 
CUCICOML 
PRINTING PAPERS 


For more effective printing, 
specify the new fully-coated 
Trufect and Kimfect. With 
a whiter, brighter surface, 
greater ink receptivity, they 
add a rich quality to fine 
printed pieces. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN *:-cocwsnx 
1872 —SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS OF FINE PAPER MAKING —1947 
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| OME VERY persuasive people are telling you that 

because capitalism has some faults, it should be 
changed to some system where, they say, these faults 
don’t exist. They are very careful not to remind you 
of the advantages of capitalism, all of which would 
be lost to you in this utopia they picture. 


These people (whose hatred of capitalism stems from 
envy) wail: 


“Under capitalism there are depressions.” 

That’s true and it is tragic, and no one works harder 
than a capitalist to prevent a depression. Even so, 
at the bottom of the last depression the average 
American wage would buy twice as much food and 
clothing as an English worker could buy with his 
wage, 5 times as much as a Russian worker could buy. 


Compared to this country, the workmen in Europe 
and Asia are in a perpetual depression. 





YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES AND TAPPING MACHINES 


To cure a headache, 





you don’t cut off your head 


“Under capitalism there are wealthy people.” 


And every boy and girl in America has the op- 
portunity to be one of them if he has the native 
ability and wants to work hard enough—which is 
true nowhere else in the world. Besides, it was the 
building of these fortunes which created millions 
of highly-paid jobs which never would have existed 
without the hope of profit spurring men on. 


“Under capitalism...” ...\et’s see, that’s about-all 


these enemies of capitalism can think up against 
it. And they’re very careful not to remind you that 
under capitalism and under no other system you 
have opportunity, you have far more and better food 
and clothing and recreation than the people of any 
other nation, and you have freedom. 


It’s true that headless people don’t have headaches, 
but that’s a poor way to cure a headache, isn’t it? 


WARNER 
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Airports. Construction phase of the 
seven-year airport-building program was 
started by Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion’s approval of the first project au- 
thorized under the Federal Airport Act. 
The action permits Twin Falls, Ida., to 
start work at once on a new Class II air- 
port. The program authorizes federal ex- 
penditure of $500,000,000 for construction 
of new airports and modernization of 
existing fields. So far, $45,000,000 has 
been appropriated by Congress and 820 
airport projects have been planned. 


Surplus tools. War Assets Administra- 
tion announced plans to give away any 
surplus machine tools it could not sell. As 
of March 31, approximately $769,000,000 
worth of machine tools still remained in 
surplus inventory. These tools will be of- 
fered for sale at fixed prices, Tools left 
over after a fixed-price sale will be of- 
fered free to eligible applicants before be- 
ing put up for sale at competitive prices. 
Eligible for donated tools are agencies sup- 
ported by federal, State or local govern- 
ments and nonprofit educational, health 
or charitable institutions. 


Sugar. Additional sugar rations for use 
in preserving fruit were made available to 
institutions and householders under cer- 
tain conditions. Individuals, other than in- 
dustrial canners, preserving fruit for sale 
to others, will be given extra sugar al- 
lowances large enough for the fruit prep- 
arations made to sell. Institutions such as 
hospitals and prisons may obtain sugar 
required for fruit preparations used with- 
in the institutions. No additional sugar 
was made available to housewives can- 
ning for home use, the Sugar Rationing 
Administration, in the Department of 
Agriculture, emphasized. 


Debt claims. State Department issued 
a reminder of the deadline for filing debt 
claims against persons, corporations and 
foreign governments whose property was 
taken over by the Office of Alien Property 
Custodian in wartime. Claims of American 
creditors against enemy property seized 
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before Jan. 1, 1947, must be filed by June 
1, 1947. 


Veterans’ benefits. Number of veter- 
ans claiming unemployment pay under the 
GI Bill of Rights fell below 900,000 for 
the first time since last November. Vet- 
erans’ Administration said the reduction 
in employment claims was due in part to 
the seasonal upswing in employment op- 
portunities. Further contributing to the 
reduction of claims was the fact that dur- 
ing March 40,000 veterans exhausted all 
allowances to which they were entitled. 
This brought to 227,000 the total number 
of veterans who left the unemployment 
rolls only after they had exhausted their 
benefits. VA added that the number of 
veterans claiming allowances while self- 
employed, and making less than $100 per 
month, increased from 157,000 in Novem- 
ber to 242,000 in March. About 85 per 
cent of these claimants are farmers. Near- 
ly 100,000 veterans have used up all the 
self-employment allowance available to 
them. 


Armed _ forces. Developments an- 
nounced by the Army and Navy were: 

Army Corps of Engineers signed a con- 
tract with a private firm to investigate 
construction of underground factories and 
warehouses throughout the United States. 
A survey already has disclosed availability 
of several hundred million square feet of 
usable underground sites in existing min- 
erals mines. Natural caves have been 
ruled out, in general, because they are dif- 
ficult to modify for industrial use. 

Navy officials forecast radical changes 
in surface ships, such as completely en- 
closed decks and weapons. Development 
of a 45-foot shipborne rocket was dis- 
closed, and the Navy added that it is set- 
ting up a special section for developing 
atomic-powered warships. 


Air transport. An air-transport agree- 
ment with, Argentina was announced by 
State Department. It follows principles of 
other air-transport arrangements made 
with nations around the world. 
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Could be you’ll wish you were twins when you visit 

/ e the Hotel Pennsylvania. It’s one place where you 
really are a guest, and you would enjoy the superb 
service and friendly hospitality just twice as much 
if there were two of you! 









You'll find double pleasure in your spacious bedroom 

e at the Pennsylvania. Awake, you'll rejoice in the com- 
fortable chairs and the convenient radio. Asleep, you'll 
glory in a grand night’s rest, thanks to the super- 
comfortable, 837-coil spring mattresses. 








If you sing in your bath, you’ll sing duets in praise of 

e the Pennsylvania bathroom. There’s always plenty of 
steaming hot water, a double supply of snowy-white 
towels, and cakes and cakes of lathery soap. 


4 




















When you sit down to a delectable Pennsylvania meal, 

@ you'll probably eat enough for two. All of your favorite 
dishes are on the menu, and there are lots of special 
delicacies, all prepared by expert chefs, and served in 
the deft, courteous Hotel Pennsylvania manner. 





yt im | HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA 




















5 If you were twins, both of you would find the Pennsyl- 
# vania’s location mighty convenient . 
ness, theater, and shopping districts. (Remember, if you 
aren't twins, you can always make two trips to the 
Pennsylvania, and double your enjoyment that way.) 


. . close to busi- 

















HOTEL U 
PENNSYLVANIA 


James H.MecCabe, 
THE STATLER HOTEL IN NEW YORK 
Opposite Pennsylvania, Station, 
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PROTECT YOUR FUTURE 
WITH U. S. SAVINGS BONDS! 


P.S. Here’s a tip for your trip. Try to plan your visit to 
Hotel Pennsylvania for Friday, Saturday, or Sunday 
—that’s when you'll have the best chance of getting 
the kind of accommodations you want! 








I found an 
extra crop in 
my mailbox * 





Yes, it was a red-letter day, when 
CAPPER’S FARMER arrived with that 
article on mixed pastures. I’d been 
having trouble with my bluegrass pas- 
ture—couldn’t get the summer forage 
for my stock that I wanted. Even a 
liberal application of ground lime- 
stone hadn’t helped much. But this 
idea of mixed pastures—that was a 
new one on me. It made me think— 
and it made me act. Following the lead 
of that article, I disced alfalfa and 
clover seed into the native bluegrass 
sod. Sure, it was a big job. Seed, 
sweat and time cost money—but just 
look how it paid off. First I get lush 
spring grazing, then a two-ton-per- 
acre hay crop—and underneath is the 
rich bluegrass better than ever for 
later grazing. Is it any wonder that 
CAPPER’S FARMER has my com- 
plete confidence! 


* Based on an actual case history from Capper’s 
Farmer files. 


Capper’s Farmer is a vital influence in the lives 
of 1,300,000 Mid-American farm families. It 
is the ove magazine keyed to their specific 
needs—the ove magazine in which they have 
unfailing confidence. That’s why ads in Cap- 
per’s Farmer have more selling power... 
they're backed by the confidence of a great, 
enduring market. 


re The 
Magazine 

Farm People 

Believe In 


Cappers Farmer 













Topeka, Kansas 





as a result of federal court 


YOU CANNOT count on court ap- 
proval of a contract with your employes 
that fixes a weekly wage to cover both 
straight time and overtime. The U.S. 
Supreme Court rules that one such con- 
tract does not meet the requirements of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. This con- 
tract differed from others, upheld by the 
Court, that had provisions for a guaran- 
teed weekly wage with a stipulation of an 
hourly rate that was regarded as the regu- 
lar rate of pay. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT fail to consider a 
bonus, which you have paid to your em- 
ployes regularly for a considerable length 
of time, as part of their regular wage rate 
when figuring overtime payments. By 
denying a review, the Supreme Court 
leaves in effect a lower-court ruling that a 
bonus paid over a nine-year period must 
be considered part of the employes’ regu- 
lar rate of pay under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, even though the employer 
reserves the right to discontinue the bonus 
plan. 

Z * * * 

YOU CAN, as a veteran or serviceman, 
claim as an income tax dependent your 
child who was born overseas, even though 
the mother is a nonresident alien and the 
child is recognized as a national of the 
country where born. In the case of an 
American veteran, whose wife and child 
both are British subjects under British 
law, the Bureau of Internal Revenue rules 
that the child also qualifies as a U.S. 
citizen at birth, and therefore as a tax de- 
pendent if the father provides support. 


* * * 


YOU CAN deal with a new unit in the 
Department of Commerce in connection 
with war controls that were turned over 
to the Department by the Civilian Pro- 
duction Administration. A division, known 
as the Office of Materials Distribution, is 
set up within the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce to administer these 
remaining controls. 


* * * 


YOU CAN use more natural rubber in 
manufacturing 65 groups of products. Re- 
strictions on the amount of rubber that 
can be used were eased by CPA before it 
transferred its controls to the Commerce 
Department. 


§ = Lines 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT qd 











Te 






and administrative decisions 





YOU CANNOT refuse to reinstate » 
employe who leaves to join the arm 
forces, if he would have had re-em 
ment rights under the Selective Seryig 
Act before that law expired March $1. fh 
reply to a number of queries, the Justig 
Department says that these re-emplay. 
ment benefits remain in effect, for persons 
enlisting in the Army and Navy, umti 
removed by Congress. 













* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to treat as @ 
entirely new corporation, for tax purposes, 
a reorganized corporation that paid cash 
to the stockholders of one of the predeges 

_sor companies in reorganization proceed. 
ings and, at the same time, sold stock tp 
new stockholders for cash. The Supreme 
Court rules that the change in ownership, 
which was brought about by participation 
of new investors in such a reorganization, 
did not make the reorganized company a 
entirely different entity. 
















* * * 


YOU CAN now obtain a Government 
guaranteed loan to build homes or apart 
ments for rental under the National Hou 
ing Act, without posting a_performane 
bond. Federal Housing Administration 
drops its requirement for a surety com 
pany’s performance bond on housing pry 
ects financed under Section 608 of the Act. 


* * * 


YOU CAN disregard previous CPA 
processing quotas and inventory restrie- 
tions covering use of Manila fiber for the 
manufacture of rope. These controls have 





been suspended. ; 
Radic 
* * * 
<a overse 
YOU CAN possibly obtain excess Baton 
profits tax relief, under Section 722 of the 
Internal Revenue Code, if you can show § Méssa 
that the character of your companys — as Ne 
business was changed during its bae § ang N 
period when it put a new product on the 
market. Such: relief is approved by the Thi 
TS Tax - > Or ati . 
U.S. Tax Court for one corporatio. B nation 
which established that its average base f 
period net income did not reflect norma § Wa! 
operations for its entire base period. It giv 
ee * | Speed 
YOU CAN find out about latest export which 
regulations from a new export contr! § Wide 1 
schedule (No. 23) just issued by the OF cation 





fice of International Trade. 





“Victrola” 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus conside 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tue Unirep Stats 
‘News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic mate 
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RCA Communications’ new world-wide automatic tape relay radio system speeds Radiograms, 


New wings for words around the world! 


Radiograms “Via RCA” to and from 

overseas points now are processed by 

automatic machines which speed your 

messages through such gateway cities 
Cc O d = 

as New York, London, San Francisco 

and Manila, without delay. 


This advanced technique in inter- 
national radiotelegraphy is -the result 
of wartime research and development. 
It gives to private messages the same 
speed, accuracy and dependability 
which were attained through its world- 
wide use by the U. S. Army Communi- 
cations Service during the -war. 


“Victrola” T,M, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


RCA Laboratories—one of the world’s 
foremost centers of radio and electronic 
research—is continually pioneering and 
advancing radio communications in 
service to the Nation and the public. 
When you buy an RCA Victor radio 
or television receiver, Victrola radio- 
phonograph, or phonograph record, you 
are getting, thanks to RCA research and 
engineering, one of the finest products 
of its kind science has achieved. 
Radio Corporation of America, RCA Building, 
Radio City, New York 20. Listen to the RCA 


Victor Show, Sundays, 2:00 P.M., Eastern 
Daylight Saving Time, over the NBC Network. 


At RCA Communications, “Pack- 
age Sets” contain an automatic 
sending and receiving unit for a 
foreign gateway city. Messages, in 
tape form, receiv ed through these 
machines, are ready for quick de- 
livery or immediate transmission 
to any part of the world. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 









Dear Boss: 





Your idea is paying 
dividends already! 





Go PULLMAN 





NEW CAR NEWS! Luxurious, new Pullman accommodations are 
already available to you on some railroad lines. And many more new 
cars are being built. Duplex-roomettes in the price range of a lower 
berth are an example of modern innovations that are establishing, 
more firmly than ever, Pullman’s long leadership in travel hospitality. 


© 1947, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 
















« 

I thought you were getting soft when 
you said you’d okay a Pullman room on 
my expense account. But now-—after a 
month on the road since you made that 
rule—I can see that it’s just another sam- 
ple of your usual good judgment. 


“A MAN can sure relax in the privacy 
and comfort of a Pullman roomette! And 
get lots of work done, too. Notice how 
promptly my reports are coming in? 





“A MAN can sure sleep in those full-size 
Pullman beds! And dressing in the morn- 
ing is a joy, when you have a room to 
yourself, with private washing and toilet 
facilities. 


“AND A MAN can sure do a better day’s 
work: when he arrives relaxed and re- 
freshed—on dependable railroad sched- 
ules! Yes, sir, Boss, the little extra a 
private room costs pays big dividends!” 


THE SAFEST, MOST COMFORTABLE 
WAY OF GOING PLACES FAST! 
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FROM THE 


NATION’S To mo rrow LOOK 


CAPITAL AHEAD 





























24th and N Streets, -N.W. 


Newsqrelm Washington, D. C. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


This basic conclusion now is reached at the top U.S. official levels: 

Russia is trying deliberately to stall peace settlements, to keep the 
world upset in order to capitalize on discontent, disintegration, trouble. 

U.S., in consequence, is offered no alternative but to underwrite world 
recovery in areas outside the Russian sphere, regardless of cost in dollars. 

This conclusion is definite, firm and apparently final. It rests upon the 
appraisal of Russian intentions made by those who are to shape U.S. policy. It 
isn't something casual, not something of passing importance. 

Lending policy, tax policy, policies of all kinds as shaped by the White 
House will reflect the conclusion reached concerning Russian intentions. 





What all this is to mean in practical terms is the following: 

World-wide pump priming is in the works, is in the planning stage. 

Dollars are to be the magic, if Congress agrees, that will enable Europe 
in particular, and other areas as well, to obtain the means with which to get 
going again. U.S. alone can supply the goods the world needs for recovery. 

Development and reconstruction will center in Western Europe and Central 
Europe where Russia has been making political gains due to economic breakdown. 

World pump priming is thought of in terms larger than prewar domestic pump 
priming, in terms of $4,000,000,000 to $6,000,000,000 a year. That's about twice 
the dollar size of the domestic New Deal. It is largely to be a lending program, 
not a leaf-raking program, a sort of world RFC, not a world WPA. It is to tie 
in with the World Bank, the Monetary Fund. It's to be offered to the public 
piecemeal, not.on the over-all scale here pictured. 











Greece-Turkey aid is just a fringe operation in the over-all plan. 

France is nearer the heart of it. France will get a World Bank loan of 
$250,000,000 to help out. There'll be more loans for France later. 

Italy is in acute trouble, too. Dollars are expected to help out again. 

Great Britain will face a major dollar problem in last half, 1948. The 
British will look for U.S. to take the lead in offering dollars next time. 

Germany will need access to dollars on a loan basis in order to get her in- 
dustry operating so that she can become self-supporting again. Dollars for ~ 
Germany in 1946 and 1947 are going out on a gift basis, for relief. That's to 
give way to a plan for lending, so industry can start and dollars can come back. 

Japan is due to get some dollar loans for her reconstruction. 

China wants many dollars, but is not high on the list for big-scale loans 
unless she straightens out her internal affairs. Latin America wants dollars in 
a big way, too, but hers are not to be listed as priority needs. Middle East, 
other than Greece-Turkey, may get some dollars, but not so many. 

Of course, most of this depends on whether Congress will agree. Setback in 
business later this year may stimulate Congress interest in pump priming on a 
world basis by the time 1948 rolls around. That's the idea. 














But where does Russia come in? Russia needs dollars more badly than any 
other country. She's flat and not getting anywhere except by stirring things 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


up. Russia wants dollars, too, but not’ as yet on U.S. terms. 

Russia's technique is to stir up trouble, hoping for an offer of dollars 
as the price for some political concessions. Russia hopes, too, that she can 
get indirectly some of the dollars that U.S. puts into Germany, Austria, Italy. 
Russia wants help, but without paying any real price for it. She isn't to get 
it on that basis. She isn't to get access to many dollars until or unless she 
agrees to play ball according to the rules under which U.S. operates. 





Does the U.S. plan mean things are headed for war? Not at all. It means 
that a conclusion is reached that dollars can head off war, not cause war. 

War, civil war, revolutions, chaos, eventual world war, is to be offered as 
the alternative to U.S. help for the world with dollars and goods. Wars can 
grow from economic breakdowns. Civil wars generate in time of stress. 

Russia's plan is to encourage strife, encourage a breakdown in Europe. 








Will dollars loaned all be lost? Not necessarily, not if U.S. is wise. 

Dollars for relief are lost, gone. Dollars for reconstruction, for use in 
reviving industries so people can work, need not be lost. Dollars then ‘can be 
paid back if U.S. will just let borrowing nations work for this country, if U.S. 
will accept payment in goods and services. 

Dollar loans will be found to the extent that U.S. can guide the world 
toward a free interchange of goods, to the extent that debtors are given a 
chance to work off their loans. That depends on U.S. trade policies. 








What about tax cutting, budget cutting, with any world New Deal? 

That's really the catch. It's going to be necessary to get loans out of the 
class of regular current expenditures, to get them into a separate budget, to 
stir much Congress interest. Major Congress preoccupation is to be tax cutting, 
economy, budget cutting in this year and next, not more spending. 

Lending, however, can be set up on a banking basis, on a basis that is not 
upsetting to the budget. If it isn't, it will stay in the planning stage. 





Tax cutting in 1948 is likely to give a break to married taxpayers. 
Idea is to split income between husband and wife for tax. purposes. That is 
permitted now in nine States and it means a big saving to many persons. 
We give you that story on page 14. Assuming taxes are equalized among 
taxpayers of all States with a general 20 per cent cut in tax rate: 
At $5,000, tax for a married person, no dependents, would be $608 against 
$798 now. At $10,000 of net income, it would be $1,474 against $2,185. Father 
At $20,000, tax would be $3,754, against $6,393, a 41.3 per cent cut. inder V 
At $50,000, tax would be about $15,000, against nearly $25,000 now. of all gi 
Savings in middle income brackets are to be substantial if Congress does this cor 
equalize the tax between people of all States. It is in the middle income Since 


levels that wartime taxes took the biggest bite. + a 
in the 











There is about a 50-50 chance that Congress will override a veto of a bill Pa 


to limit labor-leader powers if that bill follows the Senate plan. tires to 
Labor power in Congress is dwindling. It remains strong at the White House. nillion 


Issue shaping up is whether a veto can be overridden. Gooc 
375,00 











Food prices, clothing prices, other prices are coming down only slowly. 
Rents are to rise after midyear. Building costs soon will be turning down. 

There already are scattered breaks in lumber prices, some of them sharp. q 
Business activity in general seems to be at its peak now. Production, Firs 








prices, retail trade, all appear to be unable to push higher, with signs that the 


es 
next move is. to ‘be downward. A turn may be apparent before midyear. 
G 


See also pages 1l, 13, 20, 42. 
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Father of 88 million! This one-cyl- than any other manufacturer. 

inder Winton is said to be the daddy In a highly competitive field, you ANOTHER GOOD/YEAR FIRST! 

of all gasoline cars made and sold in don’t stay first unless you’re best. So ies 

this country. : when you pick tires for your car, 
Since it was built, some 88 million remember... 

+ ood -erpthena been produced Among all the claims of greater 

: mileage, longer life, and exclusive 

One company —Goodyear—has features, one fact stands out like a 

made more than enough pneumatic beacon: again this year, as every year 

tires to provide every one of the 88 _— for the last 32, it’s true that ‘‘more 

nillion with a complete set of 4 tires. _ people ride on Goodyear tires than on 
Goodyear has made and sold over any other kind!’’ 

875,000,000 tires—millions more 


Goodyear tires in larger sizes are 
made with rayon cord, 





first-every year for 32 years 


|\coop/vEAR* 


More people ride on Goodyear tires than on any other kind 








UF Shuttle System 


lnter-Plant 


e & 


PROBLEM 


To keep grey iron castings rolling to the Columbus, 
Ohio, plant of Armstrong Furnace Company from 
two foundries in southern Ohio—one at Jackson, 
80 miles distant; another at Ironton, 125 miles from 
Columbus. 


SOLUTION 


The Truck-Trailer “shuttle” system—four Fruehauf 
Trailers with only two trucks to pull them. Two 
units leave Columbus each morning, drive to the 
respective foundries, “drop” a Trailer for loading 
and return with a loaded Trailer. Each truck and 
driver completes a round trip every day. Loads range 
up to 35,000 pounds per trip. Drivers and power 
units are not tied up during loading and unloading. 


RESULTS 


Faster scheduled operation, convenience in making 
reverse shipments, plus a 25% reduction in over-all 
hauling costs. Armstrong Furnace Company estimate 
the savings for a year will total about $10,000. 


i 


cool 25 fo 


Fruehauf Trailer with 

Suspension Tandem carry 
35,000-pound payload, ty 
tractor is an Autocar C-70, 


~ IRONTON 
<s 


~ 


This operation is just one example of thousands 
where the Fruehauf “shuttle” system keeps parts 
flowing on daily or even hourly schedules with 
clock-like precision and at lower cost. 


It will pay you to investigate the cost-cutting 
advantages of this modern hauling method. A Frue 
hauf transportation engineer will gladly assist you. 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY e DETROIT 32 


10 Factories — 66 Factory Service Branches 


6 SAVE WITH THE “SHUTTLE” SYSTEM 


ONE TRUCK 
Handles 
yan @) a 1 @) 4 = 
TRAILERS 


FRUEHAUF 7RAERS 


“ENGINEERED 


TRANSPORTATION” 
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Probable snag in Congress 
except in case of crisis 
abroad or depression here 


A shortage of dollars is beginning to be 
threatened in the world. This developing 
threat is leading to all kinds of ideas for 
making dollars available to nations in 
need. 

Dollars are in immense demand, because 
oly dollars, among all currencies, can 
readily be turned into goods that are 
required to get the world back into oper- 
ating condition again. Great Britain fears 
that she will run out of dollars late next 
year. France is on a hand-to-mouth basis 
now. Russia wants dollars above every- 
thing else. Canada is using up her U.S. 
dollars more rapidly than she likes. Latin- 
American nations have run through many 
of their dollars and are looking for re- 
plenishment. 

Lend-Lease for peacetime is being sug- 
gested. The Truman Administration, 
through: Under Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson, has announced that “further 
financing beyond existing authorizations” 
is needed to maintain foreign buying in 
the U.S. and to carry out the Truman 
plan of aiding nations that resist Commu- 
nism. During the war, the U.S. provided 
$50,000,000,000 on a Lend-Lease basis. 
There is not a chance at this time or any 
time soon that Congress will approve 
revival of that method of supplying dol- 
lars. Congress views that general approach 
with a somewhat jaundiced eye. Mean- 
while, World Bank machinery. is being 
oiled up for early use. Its dollar supply will 
help, but is small in relation to demand. 

_ Actually, as the situation is shaping up, 
It appears that the world will be per- 
mitted to run very low on dollars before 
the problem of a dollar shortage is met. 
There is a chance that an acute world 
shortage of dollars will coincide with the 
low point in a business setback in the 
United States and will be used as an 
argument for a program of pump priming 

large loans abroad in preference 
to work relief at home. 
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The dollar picture, as it shows up in 
loans and gifts by the U.S. to the rest of 
the world, is given in the chart on page 12. 

Dollars already provided, above those 
earned by other countries through trade, 
total $8,730,000,000 since war ended. 
These include loans by the Export-Import 
Bank, credits for Lend-Lease goods and 
surplus property, gifts supplied through 
UNRRA, funds for paying import deficits 
in occupied countries, and aid to Britain 
and the Philippines. Of the total loan of 
$3,750,000,000 to Britain, $1,550,000,000 
has been used to date. 

Dollars immediately available for loans 
or gifts, without new legislation or new 
programs for selling securities, total 
$4,450,000,000. The Export-Import Bank, 
out of funds appropriated by Congress, 
has $785,000,000 that is committed but 
not yet disbursed, and another $830,000,- 
000 that is not yet committed. Of the 
British loan, $2,200,000,000 has not yet 
been drawr. The World Bank can lend 
immediately $635,000,000. This is the 20 
per cent of the U.S. subscription to the 
Bank’s capital thus far paid in. 
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PUMP-PRIMING PLAN FOR WORLD: 
U.S. LOANS AS AID TO RECOVERY 


Administration’s Fear That Dollar Shortages Will Stifle Trade 


Dollars potentially available for loans 
or gifts total $12,295,000,000. The World 
Bank, under its bylaws, can raise $7,390,- 
000,000 for loans through sale of its deben- 
tures in the United States. This method, 
however, has not yet been tested and can 
be applied only where the loan appears 
to be a fairly good business risk. The U.S. 
subscription of $2,750,000,000 to the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund can be used 
for credit, but only under certain cir- 
cumstances and with definite restrictions. 
The remaining $2,155,000,000 that is po- 
tentially available depends on appropria- 
tions by Congress for aid to Greece, Tur- 
key and the Philippines, for foreign relief, 
and for financing imports in occupied 
countries. 

Thus, in the absence of any new Lend- 
Lease or other big-scale financing program, 
only limited funds are in sight for meeting 
the world’s dollar problem. It is this situ- 
ation that is causing concern among top 
policy makers in the Administration and 
may result in new requests to Congress for 
funds. 

Other dollars ordinarily used by for- 
eign nations in buying U.S. products are 
those held in the form of gold or dollar 
balances and those earned in trade. 

As for gold and dollar balances held 
outside the United States, these are at a 
record high—more than $15,000,000,000 
in gold and nearly $7,000.000,000 in dollar 
supplies. They are mainly in the hands 
of smaller countries, such as Cuba, Brazil, 
Argentina, Belgium, Switzerland and 
Sweden. 

But dollars are not being earned in 
trade by foreign nations anywhere nearly 
as rapidly as dollars are being used up in 
buying U.S. products. The Special Report 
on page 42 shows that foreign nations are 
spending in the U.S. about $9,000,000,000 
a year more than they are able to earn 
from their sales to the U.S. 

Altogether, the dollars immediately or 
potentially available to foreign nations 
total nearly $39,000,000,000. However, of 
this total, $15,000,000,000 is in gold, most 
of which is needed to back national cur- 
rencies or is in hiding. Another $10,000,- 
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Export-Import Bank 


British loon . . tt . e* 
fomount disbursed to date) 


Property credits* . . . 
U.S. share of UNRRA . « 
import deficits in occupied 
Philippine-aid program . . 


*includes credits fer purchase of Lend-Leose goods and of sur- 
ples property sold for $5,760,000,000 tess than original cest. 


1,550,000,000 


2,600,000,000 
2,560,000,000 


; 555,000,000 _ 
130,000,000 
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Export-Import Bank 


(committed since war, but net disbursed 


$ 785,000,000 


Export-Import Bank . «. « 830,000,000 


(authorized by Congress, 
but net committed) 


World Bank . . . . 2 « o 635,000,000 


(portion of U.S. subscription thal 
can be loaned cirectly) 


_ British loan . 2,200,000,000 


itted but not disb a) 





T In addition, surplus property with original value 
of $3,700,000,000 is still to be disposed of. 








000,000 can be had, if at all, only through 
the World Bank and Monetary Fund, with 
no assurance as to when it can become 
available for use. 

That leaves less than $14,000,000,000 
in sight which foreign nations ‘can use to 
finance a deficit in trade with the U.S. 
running at the rate of $9,000,000,000 a year 
and to pay the cost of investments that 
must be made if war-damaged nations are 
to become self-supporting again. 

In reality, the dollar situation is much 
more critical than those figures would indi- 
cate. The countries that hold the bulk of 
the gold and dollar balances are not the 
ones that now are causing worry. Instead, 
it is in the countries normally among the 
world’s leading producers, exporters and 
importers that the dollar shortage is most 
acute. These include Britain, France, Italy, 
Germany, China, Japan and Russia. Also, 
many of the smaller countries, especially 
those in Eastern and Western Europe, al- 
ready are experiencing dollar trouble or 


‘fear it. 


The result is a scramble for scarce U.S. 
dollars and goods, and the threat of actual 
breakdowns that may follow, if dollars and 
goods are not to be had. Such breakdowns 
are feared especially in France, Italy and 
other countries of Europe, where the short- 
age of dollars is aggravating inflation, han- 
dicapping recovery and increasing the 


danger of civil wars, reyolutions, and sei- © 
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zures of power by Communist or fascist 
dictators. 

Complicating the picture is the prospect 
that any disintegration in Western Europe 
would automatically open the way for the 
westward spread of Russian influence. Rus- 
sia’s tactics are held by some observers: to 
be deliberately aimed at delaying Europe’s 
recovery. 

A lending program to meet the emer- 
gency caused by the dollar shortage and to 
check the spread of Russian influence now 
is being developed by top U.S. officials. 
Under this program, Western Europe and 
the Middle East are to be given priority as 
the most critical areas. Latin America and 
the Far East will get their share of dollars 
only after any emergencies in Europe and 
the Middle East have been met. 

The World Bank, Export-Import Bank 
and private lending agencies all. will be 
utilized in making loans. If necessary, Con- 
gress will be asked to approve special loans, 
as was done in the case of Britain. 

Big-scale lending is to be accompanied 
by U.S. efforts to promote freer trading 
among nations and to prevent the forma- 
tion of closed trading blocs, on the order of 
those built up by Germany and Britain 
before the war. At the same time, an eco- 
nomic union of Western Europe is to be 
encouraged as one means of averting a 
Communist sweep. 

Repayment of loans is to be made pos- 
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sible, at least in part, by an increase ¢ 
U.S. imports, under the plan now ben 
drawn. Officials point out that, if the US 
keeps on exporting capital, the necessity 
of balancing exports fully with imporj 
can be postponed for a number of year 
perhaps as many as 20 or 25. But they 
recognize that the U.S., in order to realiz 
any returns on its investments, eventual} 
will have to accept them in the form d 
goods. 

The outlook at present is for stroy 
resistance by Congress to big-scale lending 
beyond authorizations already made 
about to be made. No ambitious program 
of peacetime Lend-Lease is likely soon tt 
be approved. No new loan to Britains 
likely to be granted until proceeds of th 
present one are almost gone. 

Trouble abroad or at home, official 
believe, can change this outlook. If demo 
cratic regimes in France or Italy, ft 
example, are about to collapse and git 
way to Communism because of a lack @ 
dollars, President Truman is prepared 
call on Congress to act, as he did in tt 
case of Greece and Turkey. Or, if deprt 
sion should become serious in the U.S 
with surpluses piling up, a foreign-ow 
program can be put forward as a meals 
maintaining markets. But only in the mids 
of a crisis, either at home or abroad, 5 
a big-scale lending program likely to! 
approved. 
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NAGE GAINS MADE BY LABOR 


Raises That Are Bringing Average Factory Pay Near $50 a Week 


of approaching top 
Her long upward swing 
n workers’ hourly rates” 


‘A new scale of wages is taking effect 
F automobiles, steel, and a number of 
her major industries. This scale is 10 
,15 cents an hour above that which 
slowed the 1946 round of strikes and 


“wage increases. 


Wage levels are continuing to rise as 
industry after industry gets into step 
with the new increases. Even so, there 
are signs that the level of hourly wages 
now being reached is near the top of 
a long upward cycle. The next major 
turn, when it comes, is likely. to be 
downward, but any turn in the down- 
ward direction is likely to be mild and 
short lived. 

The level of wage rates per hour in 
manufacturing industries, on an aver- 
age, will be roughly 90 per cent above 
prewar rates when current adjustments 
are completed. In many industries 


hours of work average $17.64 a week, the 
average now is $35.92, or more than 
double the prewar scale. 

Highest 40-hour pay in the big indus- 
tries is received by- rubber-tire workers, 
with those employed in auto making, 
basic steel and shipbuilding following close 
behind. Rubber workers, in the average, 
have jumped to $64 for 40 hours, from 
$39.56 in-May, 1941, and $56.96 in May, 
1946. The present wage of rubber workers 
is at a rate of more than $3,300 a year for 
continuous employment. Wage earners as 
a whole stand to earn considerably more 
in the course of a year than they earned 
before the war, not only because of the 
higher hourly rates, but because generally 
they are assured of more continuous 
employment. 

Most money for workers in any of the 
groups selected for comparison goes to 
soft-coal miners, although on the basis 
of 40 hours of work they are not paid as 
well as some other industries. Because of 
overtime pay received for hours worked 


over seven a day and for a sixth day in 
the week, the miners are able to earn as 
high as $75 a week and more. But for 40 
hours, is.cluding overtime, they are aver- 
aging around $52.14. The miners, however, 
have not yet received a second-round wage 
increase, and their earnings for 40 hours 
may be higher after a new contract has 
been negotiated. (See page 32.) 

No pay raises on a general basis have 
been received this year by workers in some 
other industries, including nonferrous 
metals, lumber, shipbuilding, aircraft and 
cigarettes. Slight increases above a year 
ago shown in the table on this page for 
workers in these industries reflect first- 
round increases that had not yet been 
made by May, 1946. Earnings in all of 
these industries will average higher than 
the figures shown for May, 1947, when 
second-round negotiations have been com- 
pleted. 

Efficiency. Pay raises to date have not 
been accompanied by comparable _in- 
creases in worker efficiency. The efficiency 

rise has been regarded by officials 





eee wage rates are 75 to 100 per cent as disappointing. It is less than_the 
higher than they were in 1941, and 3 per cent rise per year that is 
crease (in some instances are more than Workers’ Average Earnings considered normal. In some indus- 
ow being 100’per cent higher. A setback in For a 40-Hour Week tries, employers complain that 
the USBF business will tend to shade off efficiency is lower than before the 
necessitfi! rates of pay in less highly organized The following table shows how much the average war. This situation reflects the fact 
. : Saat at tng worker in each of a selected group of industries now is hat j : “ 
impor} industries, due in part to down- to receive for 40 hours of work a week, compared with that jobs = plentiful and there is 
of year grading of jobs and to some wage what he received for the same work period before the not the incentive to produce that 
But they reduction. Loss of pay will be war and a year ago. Earnings for May, 1947, are based there is when jobs are scarce. It 
to realize greatest through shorter work on latest official reports, adjusted upward to allow for also reflects greater organization of 
ventuall ineke ith all Sie recent wage increases in industries where these have secu >neiilt a> adel See te 
ventual weeks and through smaller emp oy- occurred, although not all workers in such industries are sa EICALEr - dese, 66 
form (i =ment, not through pay cuts, owing receiving the raises yet. In some of the other industries spread work and keep it spread. 
to the strength of unions. listed, new wage contracts have not yet been negotiated. Higher pay for no more effi- 
strony Pay for 40 hours of work, at Average earnings for bituminous coal for 1941 have been ciency means that costs are higher 
lea this st ‘atide “slide adjusted to a portal-to-portal basis, for purposes of com- and ~thek. wletesee. beeen oe 
Hen §=6MS stage, varies sharply among parison with later years. The coal figures also include — mg. sue 
made of industries, as the accompanying overtime payments, since miners are paid overtime for . ported by a higher wage level. If 
progrmfe table shows. hours worked over seven a day. costs do not come down, there will 
soon {0 lowest hourly pay, on the av- May, 1941 May, 1946 May, 1947 be pressure to get along with fewer 
ritain 5 erage, for persons in major indus- Basic steel $38.12 $51.60 $56.72 workers, and prices are not likely 
Is of th tries, now is about $1: Lowest av- Autos 39.16 52.40 59.56 to decline sharply even in a period 
erage before the war was slightly Bituminous coal 39.14 52.14 52.14 of a business slowdown. In such a 
officials below 50 cents an hour. The aver- peg equipment 30.76 45.32 pe situation, the least efficient com- 
[f deme age across the board, when raises otter manendetening in a re panies face the greatest squeeze. 
S “i ’ ves Woolen manufacturing 24.24 39.08 44.64 


Wage increases of recent years 
have put the pay level of U.S. 


43.04 
51.88 


aly, for 
ind give 


24.04 
21.56 


39.28 
47.84 


now being granted are applied, will 
be close to $1.25 an hour. 


Men’s clothing 
Women’s clothing 


lack o The women’s clothing industry Meat packing » 28.32 42.08 44.80 workers far above the level of 
red rovid striki ? | f Rubber tires 39.56 56.96 64.00 saulents clsatiann: in Sea 
aa Fe oe 4 suiking example o Aluminum manufacture 32.00 45.16 52.40 becca: ee ee pele t 
1 in the Wage gains since the war. In May, Hosiery 21.92 34.96 44.84 the same time, however, living 
- depres 1941, workers in this industry were Farm machinery 31.72 46.76 54.52 costs have continued to rise to a 
e U.S. averaging slightly more than 50 Glass & glassware 30.28 42.36 48.76 point where higher pay ‘has not 
« onload cent h ad Nonferrous metal 30.88 45.00 47.80 PES : : ‘ 
ign san hour, or $21.56 for a 40- p ienretre 21 36 34.00 37 44 always meant an improved stand- 
neans hour week. Now, they are getting Shipbuilding 34.92 55.28 56.50 ard of living. But, for the year 
he mids $51.88 a week, or nearly 150 per Aircraft manufacturing 29.52 49.08 51.68 immediately ahead, workers’ earn- 
road, ij cent more on the average than they Boots & shoes 22.40 36.00 40.08 ings will go much further than they 
to } received before th f Cigarettes pen —— o have in recent years if living costs 
y Ce Were CORE Canning & preserving 20.68 34.72 39.56 : ™ 


decline, as expected, and if taxes 
are reduced, as promised. 


rable work. In cotton manufactur- 
ing, where prewar earnings for 40 
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SPLIT TAX TO AID FAMILIES? 


Moves for Adoption of Community-Property Plan on Nation-Wide Basis 


Arguments for and against 
proposals. Prospects for 
passage by Congress in ‘48 


A tax plan costing less than $1,000,000,- 
000 in revenue, yet offering substantial 
relief to some 5,000,000 families, intrigues 
Congress. The idea simply is to permit 
husband and wife to divide income equal- 
ly for tax purposes. 

This privilege now is enjoyed by citi- 
zens of nine so-called community-property 
States, where incomes can be divided for 
federal tax purposes. This group—Wash- 
ington, California, Texas, Ok- 


compared with $6,832 in States where 
incomes can be divided. 

At $50,000 a year, a couple would 
pay $14,979 in a community-property 
State, against $19,836 for other couples, 
a difference of $4,857. 

The dollar spread between the two 
taxpaying groups widens in the upper 
brackets, but the percentage reduction in 
taxes that would result from dividing 
incomes is smaller than in the middle 
brackets. 

This comes about because both husband 
and wife would be subject to high surtaxes 
on large incomes even after income is split. 


nesota, chairman of the House Ways ang 
Means Committee. 

In 1948, however, when more extensive 
tax changes are planned, the family-in. 
come provision stands a strong chanee of 
being adopted. 

Snags, nevertheless, are present in the 
program. The privilege of dividing family 
incomes would bring important tax say. 
ings only to some 5,000,000 families, while 
there are 47,000,000 taxpayers on the 
rolls. Adoption of the income-splitting de. 
vice, therefore, is likely to be accompanied 
by tax concessions to other groups, since 
no tax bill benefiting only a small group 

is politically feasible. 





lahoma, Arizona, New Mex- 
ico, Nevada, Idaho and Lou- 
isiana—is ‘about to be joined 
by Oregon. In these States, 
a married man without chil- 
dren, with a $50,000 net in- 
come, pays an $18,725 federal 


Net Income 


TAX AID FOR FAMILY IN INCOME SPLIT 


(married couple, no dependents) 


Tax Under Per 


Congress Plan 
Tax Under Plus 


Tax Under 


income tax. In other States, $ “va $ _ $ = $ = 
° . ° pe re ( 90 36 Qc 

> feder: ax is $94.795 ; se : we 
his federal tax i 824,795 at 3,000 $80 304 266 
present rates—a difference of 4.000 589 471 456 
$6,070. That typifies the ad- 5,000 798 638 608 
vantage of dividing family in- 6.000 1.045 836 775 
comes 8,000 1.577 1,261 1,109 
ia . 10.000 2.185 1.748 1,474 
Lhis advantage to married 20.000 6.393 5.114 3.754 
taxpayers In community-prop- 30.000 11.970 9.576 6.832 
che Mahia, tofll be entonbnet. 50.000 24.795 19.836 14.979 
i " 7" . - 100,000 63,127 50,502 40,219 
+ te thge-Reamadaemprbaalen 200,000 «148,124 = 118.499 -101.665 
passed by Congress that will 500,000 407.464 342,073 —- 306,834 
reduce personal income taxes 1,000,000 839,714 728,823 684,920 
2,000,000 1,704,214 1,502,323 1,458,420 


by 20 to 30 per cent for al- 





Present Law Congress Plan Income Split and Income Split 





Low-income families com- 
prise one group that would get 
no benefit from dividing in- 
comes. The same tax rate ap- 

Cent @as plies on all taxable income of 
Pinochet yi 42.000 and below. Thus, a 
family paying a tax on $2,000 
30.0 would pay the same tax 
pon whether income was divided 
296 between husband and. wife or 
23.8 not. 
- Single persons would get 
eg no benefit, whether or not 
413 they have dependents, such 
42.9 as parents, nephews, nieces, 
39.6 brothers or sisters. 
eg Widows, widowers and di- 
O47 vorced persons likewise would 
18.4 get no advantage frcm allov- 
14.4 ing husbands and _ vives to 
split incomes. Heads of fam- 





most all taxpayers. The ac- 
companying table shows the 
tax savings gained by allowing husbands 
and wives to split incomes. 

Tax savings that will go to married 
couples in community-property States, as- 
suming that the pending tax bill becomes 
law, are these: 

At $3,000 a year, a couple without 
dependents in a community-property State 
will pay $266 after a 20 per cent cut. In 
another State, the tax is $304, or an ad- 
ditional $38. 

At $5,000 a year, the tax in a com- 
munity-property State would be $608, 
against $638 in another State, a saving 
of $30. 

At $10,000 a year, the 20 per cent cut 
would bring taxes down to $1,474 in com- 
munity-property States, against $1,748, a 
saving of $274. 

At $20,000 a year, the couple that can 
divide income would pay $3,754, against 
$5,114, a saving of $1.360. 

At $30,000 a year, the difference 
jumps to $2,744, with most couples paying 
a tax of $9,576 under a°20 per cent cut, 
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The surtax on income above $200,000, for 
example, now is 86.45 per cent, so a hus- 
band and wife with a $1,000,000 income 
would each have $300,000 in the top 
bracket, making $600,000 together. With- 
out a split, the top rate would apply to 
$800,000 of income. 

Realization that married couples in 
nine States (soon to be-ten) pay smaller 
taxes than comparable couples in other 
States is attracting support for a federal 
program that will tax all families equally. 
Eight States without the community- 
property advantage already have _peti- 
tioned Congress to do something about 
the situation. The Treasury favors the 
plan, and several members of Congress 
propose to amend the pending tax bill to 
make the change this year. 

The 1947 tax law, however, is not likely 
to provide for family income splitting this 
year. Tax leaders in Congress appear de- 
termined to stop with the percentage re- 


-ductions provided in the bill drawn by 


Representative Knutson (Rep.), of Min- 


ilies, who have neither hus 
band nor wife living with them, would be 
in the same position. 

Families that already have divided ir 
comes also would derive less benefit than 
families with only one income producer. 
A family where both husband and wile 
have income can get a tax advantage now 
by filing separate’ returns, and where the 
income of each is equal, it is the same as 
dividing income equally. 

Community - property - State residents 
would be another group that could obtain 
no additional advantage. They already 
split their incomes. 

Actually, splitting of income promises 
tax savings only to about one out of each 
ten income tax payers, with the bulk of 
the savings going to married persons 2 
the middle income groups. These were the 
groups pinched most by rising war taxes 
but the reduction offered would go to8 
rather narrow segment of taxpayers. It 
is probable, therefore, that income splits 
will have to be coupled with other eo 
cessions before they become law. 
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—Harris & Ewing 


SENATOR LUCAS 
.-. his plan may have to wait another year 


A proposal to link income splits with 
an increase in personal exemptions from 
$500 to $600 and a reduction in surtaxes 
of two percentage points now is_ before 
the Senate in a bill offered by Senator 
Lucas (Dem.), of Illinois. Besides bene- 
fiting families, this plan would remove 
4,700,000 low-bracket income tax payers 
from the rolls and would give some re- 
duction to every taxpayer. It would cost 
around $3,500,000,000 in revenue. This 
program is likely to be rejected at this 
time, but it may have its appeal when 
Congress gets around to another tax plan 
in. 1948. 

Advantages in income splitting are 
seen by the Treasury in addition to treat- 


‘ing all married taxpayers ‘alike, regardless 





of residence. If and when the proposal is 
adopted, tax officials look forward to a 
sharp drop in lawsuits and to less pressure 
to give some special consideration to 
earned income. 

Tax courts, Internal Revenue offices 
and federal courts are clogged with suits 
over taxes, most of them dealing with 
attempts of taxpayers to transfer income 
to their wives and families. 

Family partnerships, for example, are 
generally regarded by the Internal Reve- 
nue Bureau as an attempt to reduce tax 
burdens. In recent years, owners of busi- 
nesses have displayed a tendency to make 
partners out of their wives and children. 
In this way, income from the business can 
be divided among members of the family 


ty 


os fi ae foe 
—Harris & Ewing 


- REPRESENTATIVE KNUTSON 
- .. stopped at percentage reductions 
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and profits taxed at a lower surtax rate. 

The Supreme Court recently ruled that 
a wife could not be regarded as a partner 
for tax purposes unless she actually con- 
tributed her own capital or services to the 
business and shared in its management. 
As a result of this decision, many part- 
nership cases are being reopened and Con- 
gressmen are being flooded with com- 
plaints. 

The situation reached such proportions 
that the Treasury recently issued a special 
bulletin outlining its attitude toward fam- 
ily partnerships. Some Congressmen pro- 
pose an amendment to the present tax 
law to require the Treasury to recognize 
any partnership as valid for tax purposes 
if it is recognized as valid for other pur- 
poses by State law. 

Tax officials now suggest that the whole 
problem could be solved simply if hus- 
bands and wives were permitted to divide 
family income. The incentive to form 
partnerships in order to reduce taxes 
would be removed. Income splitting also 
would relieve Treasury agents from work 
and litigation in attempting to discover 
the true sources of taxable income. 

Family trusts are another headache that 
the Treasury believes splitting 
would cure. Trusts often are set up for 
the education of children, the security of 
wives and the benefit of relatives. Federal 
taxgatherers, however, examine these de- 
vices for tax-evading schemes. If a tax- 
payer is found to have made a tax saving 
in setting up a trust, he is likely .to have 
a lawsuit on his hands. 

Earned income now is taxed to the per- 
son who receives it. It cannot be regarded 
as equal income of husband and wife. In- 
vestment income, however, frequently can 
be divided by transferring’ property from 
a husband to a wife or vice versa, upon 
payment of a gift tax, which applies only 
once. Thus, families that depend on in- 
vestment income often enjoy the advan- 
tages of a split, while families that depend 
on earned income get no such treatment. 
The income-splitting provision would re- 
move this distinction between earned in- 
come and investment income—an equaliz- 
ing measure that the Treasury also favors. 

Social effects also are expected to flow 
out. of a change in tax law that wofild 
permit husbands and wives to divide in- 
come. There would be a tax advantage in 
getting married, a disadvantage in re- 
maining single. There would be a tax dis- 
couragement to divorce. There would be 
less incentive to resort to elaborate de- 
vices to reduce taxes, such as unreal part- 
nerships or trusts. Finally, there would be 
less incentive for wealthy taxpayers in one 
State to switch their residences to a com- 
munity-property State—a tendency that 
also has led to lawsuits. 

Such arguments in favor of income split- 
ting are expected to prevail in Congress 
before another year is past. 


income 
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PERCENTAGE INCREASE 
OVER 1935-39 AVERAGE 
66.6 


Seettie | SAVANNAH, CA. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Portis JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
NORFOLK, VA. 
PORTLAND, OREG. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
MOBILE, ALA. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
HOUSTON, TEX. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
PORTLAND, ME. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Source: BLS 
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Price-Increase Leader: The South 
... Still Most Expensive: The North 


Living costs have reached their peak 


throughout the country. These costs, as 
measured officially, hit their high point in 
April and have begun to turn downward 
after eight years. 

Increases in living costs from the 1935- 
39 average to the present peak have varied 
from city to city, have put a premium on 
living in some communities. Cities of the 
South show the greatest percentage rise 
in the cost of living, compared with pre- 
war. Even so, it still costs much more to 
live in the cities of the North. New York 
at present is the most expensive place for 
an average family, with Washington and 
San Francisco vying for second place. 

Percentage rises in cost of living for 
representative cities as reported by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics are shown on 
the map above. 

Largest percentage increase among big 
U.S. cities has occurred in Savannah. 
Next come other cities in and near the 
South—New Orleans, Jacksonville, Bir- 
mingham, Norfolk and Baltimore. The 
smallest increase has occurred in Boston. 

Variations from the average national 
living-cost increase of 56.38 per cent show 
up strongly when cities are examined 
region by region. 
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In the South, nearly all major cities 
show a greater-than-average increase. At 
Mobile, for example, cost of maintaining 
a worker’s family of four before the war 
was estimated by BLS at $1,227.23 a year, 
but now a local 59.2 per cent increase 
means that this same family must earn 
about $2,000 to get by. . 

Most expensive Southern city is Nor- 
folk, where an increase of 60.9 per cent 
has raised minimum costs for a worker’s 
family with two children to $2,265.27 a 
year. Atlanta is not far behind, with the 
basic budget for a comparable family at 
$2,216.97. New Orleans, with a greater 
percentage increase, costs less in terms of 
dollars, with a minimum family budget of 
$2,176.84. 

In the Midwest, percentage increases 
in the cost of living are lower than in the 
South and generally lower than the 
national average, but dollar expenses vary 
widely from city to city. In Chicago, basic 
expenses for a four-person family amount 
to $2,819.24 annually, while these costs 
in Kansas City come to only $1,978.29. 

In the Northeast, the .percentage rise 
is held below the national average in most 
cases. Actual living expenses, however, 
remain highest in the country. Minimum 


costs for a family in New York have 
gone up 57.4 per cent, and now average 
$2,422.68 a year. Similar costs in Wash 
ington, D.C., are $2,379.25; in Pittsburgh, 
$2,284.83; in Portland, Me., $2,248.40. 

In the West, the rise in city living costs 
is generally far above the United States 
average. San Francisco, with an increase 
of 60.3 per cent since prewar, costs a 
average family $2,382.97 a year in base 
expenses. Seattle has experienced a 582 
per cent increase, with its basic family 
budget at $2,281.52. Los Angeles, witha 
smaller increase of 56.9 per cent, costs 4 
minimum of $2,170.82 annually for its 
resident families. 

That is the picture now facing city 
dwellers. Variations in the cost-of-living 
increase generally follow a pattern, with 
the largest percentage rise in the deep 
South, smaller increases in the Central] 
States, and below-average increases it 
Northern cities. But some variations 1 
main within each region; for example, 
Baltimore’s increase is more than 6 per 
centage points above Washington's, a 
though the two cities are only 40 miles 
apart. 

The tendency, then, is for the greatest 
increases in living costs to hit those cities 
that had the lowest costs before the wat. 
But victims of the general price rise still 
find that, to date, it is cheaper to live ® 
the South or the Midwest than in the 
industrial Northeast or Pacific Coas™ 
cities. 
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rr MIGHT BE electric wiring...or paint...or lumber. No matter 


h what you make, the chances are that a Socony-Vacuum 
Process Product can help you make it better at lower cost. 


Special derivatives from petroleum, these Process Prod- 








uets are now serving 30 U. S. industries. New uses and 
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mt for these This picture shows materials from nine different indus- 
tries now going into new home construction. The key below 


lists the Process Products developed to improve the processing 
of these materials. Study this key; then investigate Process 


: entirely new products are being added all the time. 







. Products for a solution to your processing needs. 
new omes  ) SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC., 26 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 


and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Company, General Petroleum Corp. 





with a 
costs 8 
for its 


ng city 
- Key to this picture . . . and better processing for you! 
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Yentral Bricks, Masonry... Wax emulsions give Packaging...S/V Ceremul A.as top size for Insulation... Oils and waxes lay dust in 
e y ging | 

i paperboard, increases moisture resistance. mineral wool, waterproof fibers. 


ses il water-repellent, transparent coating. 





Lumber...S/V Ceremul M prevents crack- Textiles . . . Special S/V Products make % 


Paints & Varnish... Special solvents for 
ing of grain surfaces in drying. awnings and other fabrics water-repellent. 


resins improve quality. 
Air Conditioning ...S/V Sovabeads used Ceramics . .. Wax emulsions provide uni- © Electric Wiring... S/V Sovaloids serve as 
form glaze for whiteware, porcelain. plasticizers for rubber insulation. 


in equipment to control humidity. 


Another contribution from a progressive industry 


ny-Vacuum Process Products 
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THE MARK OF SUPERIORITY 
IN MODERN BUSINESS MACHINES 








































THERE’S A NEW DAY DAWNING 
IN BUSINESS MACHINES AND METHODS 


—B Business looks to Burroughs for fast, 
accurate machines to combat rising costs, 
reduce office expenses, provide more im- 
mediate information on which to base 
sound judgment. 2 Business knows 
that Burroughs is a single source for all the 
factors of mechanized efficiency: machines 


that do work in less time, counsel that 


applies them most effectively to the job, 
service that maintains them at peak condi- 
tion. +} To fulfill its increasing re- 
sponsibility, Burroughs has stepped up the 
tempo of research and product develop- 
ment to a new all-time high. =H What's 
going on at Burroughs today will certainly 


serve business better tomorrow. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 
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PINCH ON BUYERS OF NEW CARS 


Unwanted Accessories That Add 12 to 20 — Cent to List Prices 


Conflict between dealers 
and manufacturers over 
blame for sales practices 


A conflict is starting over the price of 
new automobiles. This conflict stems from 
the fact that the price is usually 12 to 20 
per cent above the listed price because of 
the forced addition of gadgets and acces- 
sories. 

There also is a growing complaint over 
methods of selling many cars. It turns out 
that in most cities a new car can be 
obtained for immediate delivery through 
unauthorized dealers by payment of pre- 
miums up to $600. 

A leading automobile manufacturer 
blames car dealers for the way new cars 
are being loaded with accessories. He is 
highly critical of their sales methods. 
Dealers insist that accessories ranging 
from fog lights to windshield washers and 
wheel disks are all added by manufac- 
turers and must be sold with the car. A 
car makers’ association says that only the 
normal prewar percentage of accessories 
is being added by manufacturers, with 
the remainder installed by dealers at more 
than a 25 per cent profit. 

Car buyers are the ones who are get- 
ting nicked. They are paying, on the aver- 
age, from $200 to $350 more for their 1947 
automobiles than the listed prices of those 
cars. How this comes about can be shown 
by a few actual examples: 

A low-priced car, purchased ‘recently 
in Washington, had these accessories added 
to the list price: a vacuum clutch for 
$39.65, two-tone paint for $18, an arm 
rest for $4.31, a visor for $3.25, an oil- 
bath air cleaner for $3.22, a heater at 
$47.67, fender lamps for $15.69, foam- 
rubber cushions for $17.28, wheel rings 
for $12.60, an oversized steering wheel for 
$19.44, large hubcaps for $9.35, a vacuum 
pump for $7.20, and de luxe bumpers for 
$31. No accessories had been ordered, but 
this $228 for extras was added on a take- 
it-or-leave-it basis. 

A medium-priced car, bought from 
another dealer, was delivered this month 
with $352.33 added for these unordered 
extras: leather-grain upholstery for $38.81, 
an arm rest for $4.11, “special” body paint 
at $13.73, an overdrive device for $81.67, 


-a radio at $64.97, an automatic clutch and 


transmission attachment for $84.20, a 
heater and air conditioner for $45.97, 
white wheel rims for $12.01, and a com- 
bination fuel and vacuum pump for $6.86. 
While most of this equipment was accept- 
able to the buyer, none was requested 
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and the dealer refused to remove un- 
wanted accessories. 

A high-priced car, sold by a reputable 
dealer recently, was delivered with these 
unasked attachments added to the pur- 
chase price: a radio for $87.50, an under- 
seat heater for $76.25, fog lights at $30.25, 
a “back up” light for $11.50, a glare-proof 
mirror for $5, a windshield washer for $11, 
wheel disks for $25.25, license frames for 
$3.75, and a lubrication contract for 
$40.25. 


Other examples of pricing methods range 
from cases in which no accessories were 
added to the list price of a new car to 
cases in which dealers have sold 1947 
automobiles through dummy used-car con- 
cerns for a flat 50 per cent markup. 

Facts on current practice in the new- 
car market, explaining some of _ these 
examples, follow: 

Car makers, in many cases, are adding 
accessories to a set proportion of their 
new cars. Dealers have no choice in the 
models they receive and cannot order 
specific extras added to or left off their 
cars. This, according to the manufac- 
turers, speeds up both production and dis- 
tribution of new cars. It is likely to con- 
tinue until production catches up with 









GADGETS 


For most buyers . . . take-it-or-leave-it 


—Cushing 


demand for new automobiles. Now only 
one large manufacturer sends out cars 
without accessories unless ordered by the 
dealers. 

Dealers, who average about 25 per 
cent profit on new-car sales, are reluctant 
to remove accessories placed on these cars 
by the manufacturers when they have a 
backlog of buyers who will take cars with 
any number of extras. Some dealers, more- 
over. have been known to add other ac- 
cessovies for a profit of approximately 40 
per cent when they have a list of customers 
willing to pay an added cost for a new car. 
Small items like tissue dispensers, forced 
on car buyers by these dealers, often add 
up to a sizable profit. 

Not all dealers resort to either of these 
practices, of course. Many of them adhere 
to a car dealers’ code, filling only the cus- 
tomer’s wants, for the sake of future busi- 
ness. 

Standard parts, as well as radios and 
heaters, often are listed as accessories and 
added to the car’s list price. In most cases, 
this is due to the old OPA regulations, 
which directed that such things as auto- 
matic clutches, some bumpers, and un- 
usual steering wheels should be listed as 
extras. When OPA regulations were re- 
moved, many manufacturers 
continued this practice to 
avoid the appearance of 
another price increase. 

Resale of new cars for 
$400 to $600 above the pur- 
chase price is prevalent in 
nearly all big cities through 
used-car lots and by individ- 
uals who buy cars from regular 
dealers and often sell them the 
same day. This bootlegging of 
new models is being combated 
by legitimate dealers and by 
manufacturers, but, being 
within the law, it is likely to 
continue as long as the de- 
mand for new cars remains 
great. 

The outlook, then, is for 
price cuts, when they come, 
to appear first in the form of 
a reduction in accessories that 
buyers are forced to take. 
That will amount to a $200- 
$300 cut. At the same time, 
a return to a buyers’ market 
in new automobiles is certain 
to bring an end to resale 
racketeering in new models. 
The present conflict over new- 
ear prices is likely to speed 
that process. 
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G.O.P. Rebels’ Key Position 


Four Who Could Prevent Overriding of Vetoes on Labor and Taxes 


Test that shows how issues 
might be swung by Senators 
Aiken, Morse, Tobey, Langer 


A small group of men who insist upon 
voting independently stands in the way 
of tight Republican control of the Senate. 
This puts a strong weapon in the hands of 
President Truman for use in the prospec- 
tive veto battles. 

This group of Republican rebels may 
hold the balance of power when the veto 
slfowdown comes over the labor and tax 
bills. And, unless changes voted by the 
Senate are accepted by the House, thére 
is little likelihood that the group will join 
Republican colleagues in voting to over- 
ride a presidential veto. 

Prime movers in the revolt against the 
G.O.P. leadership are Senators George D. 
Aiken, of Vermont, Wayne Morse, of Ore- 
gon, William Langer, of North Dakota, and 
Charles W. Tobey of New Hampshire. 

They have laid down a steady pattern of 
protest in their speaking and voting ever 
since the session opened. They have fought 
the leadership on a wide range of subjects: 
budget cutting; the creation of special 
committees; labor-law changes, and the 
scuttling of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion. Sometimes the four have voted to- 
gether; again, only two of the four. And 
often they have been joined by from six 
to 12 of the first-term Republican Senators. 

The situation has Republican leaders 
worried as they move toward the climactic 


—Acme 


SENATOR IVES 


battle over labor and taxes. At best, they 
hold control_of the Senate by only a three- 
vote margin. This is counting the absence 
of one Democrat, Senator Theodore G. 
Bilbo of Mississippi, who has not been 
seated. They will need every vote they can 
muster for a showdown on a labor-bill veto. 

A test vote in the preliminary Senate 
struggles over the labor bill gave a clear 
clue to how narrowly drawn would be 
the outcome of a battle over such a veto. 
In the test, 94 of the 95 sitting Senators 
voted. The one who did not vote was 
Senator Aiken. 

The vote was 59 to 35. It defeated a 
proposal to send the bill back to commit- 
tee and split it into four separate bills, so 
that the President could take what labor 
legislation he wanted and veto the rest. 

But a 59-to-35 vote is not large enough 
to pass a measure over the President’s veto. 
With all 95 of the Senators voting, the 
Republicans would need a vote of 64 to 31 
to pass a bill over a veto. They had 11 
Southern Democrats voting with them on 
the test vote. Two Republicans, Senators 
Morse and Langer, voted against the Re- 
publican leadership. 

Fifteen Southern Democrats have been 
voting with the Republicans on other labor- 
bill test votes. The Republicans hope to 
pick up that many Southern votes on a 
motion to override the veto, if it comes. 

The result, if they got these 15 Demo- 
cratic votes, still would hinge upon the re- 
calcitrant four. If all four refrained from 
voting, which no one could expect, the 
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SENATORS KNOWLAND & MORSE 


score would be 62 to 29 and the President 
would be overridden. If Senator Tobey 
voted with the majority, as he did on the 
early test vote, and if Senators Morse and 
Langer voted with the Democrats—as they 
did on the early test vote—the total would 
be 63 to 31; and, again, the President 
would be overridden. 

But, in this event, the decision would lie 
in the hands of Senator Aiken, who did not 
vote in the early test. If he voted with the 
Republican majority, the veto would be 
overridden. If he voted with the President, 
the bill would be killed. 

There is a chance, however, that Senator 
Morse would vote to override a veto if the 
final bill contains the milder terms of 


the Senate labor program. In that event, : 


the Republican labor program could be 
enacted. But there is little chance that a 
veto of the House labor bill would find all 
or any of the four independents voting 
to override. 

Republican control of the Senate is 
held by such a slender thread that the 
leaders there never can hope to crowd 
through their program as quickly or as 
completely as can the more tightly knit 
Republican organization in the House. In 
that branch, where there are 58 more Re- 
publicans than. Democrats, two dozen 
Republicans can vote with the Democrats 
without affecting the result. The leadership 
can—and sometimes does—ignore _ the 
Democrats and put through its own tar, 
spending and labor programs. 

But, in the Senate, the Republican lead- 


—Harris & Ewing 


SENATOR YOUNG 
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... often the chief rebels are joined by freshman Senators 
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She National Week 


SENATOR LANGER 
A steady pattern of protest... 


ers never can ignore the Democrats. They 
must depend upon Southern Democrats 
to help put through their program. In: a 
dozen votes this session, the Republican 
majority in the Senate has never had 
fewer than three Democrats voting with 
it-even on straight ‘party issues—and 
the number has run as high as 18. The 
average is 10. 

Based upon an analysis of a dozen typi- 
cal Senate votes durmg the session, the 
average vote in that branch of Congress 
is 48 to 33, with 15 not voting. One of 
these 15 would be the absent Senator 
Bilbo. Of the 48 voting with the Re- 
publican majority, 38 would be Republi- 
cans and 10 Democrats. Of the 33 
voting with the Democratic minority, 
25 would be Democrats and 8 would be 
Republicans. 

The four chief rebels often are joined 
by other Senators, usually freshmen. But 
they do not hesitate to bolt singly, in 
pairs, or as a foursome. 

Senator Aiken voted against the ma- 


jority of his party on 10 of the 12 votes 
covered by the study. These 10 were: 
against two restrictive labor amendments; 
to give more money to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics; to give more money for cancer 
tesearch; against. the portal-to-portal-pay 
bill; against wiping out the Office of Price 


Administration; against creation of a 
special Small Business Committee; twice 
for David E. Lilienthal as Chairman of the 
Atomic Control Commission; and for 
Gordon”R. Clapp to head the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. 

As Governor of Vermont in the late 
1930s, Mr. Aiken once wrote a letter to 
the Republican National Committee urg- 
ing a purge of reactionaries from the 
party. His views in that respect have 
changed but little. 
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Senator Morse also voted against the 
majority of Republicans on 10 of the 12 
votes. These were: three labor votes; two 
Lilienthal votes; against the $4,500,000,000 
budget-cut plan; against the Small Busi- 
ness Committee; for Mr. Clapp; for the 
cancer-research and BLS funds. 

Senator Langer parted company with 
the majority of,his party on nine of the 12 
votes. These were: . three labor votes; 
against the portal-to-portal-pay bill; two 
votes for Mr. Lilienthal; against the Small 
Business Committee; for the increases in 
funds for cancer research, and for BLS. 

Senator Tobey had six votes against 
the majority of the Republicans out of the 
12. These were: one labor vote; two votes 
for Mr. Lilienthal; against the Small Busi- 


—Harris é& Ewing 
SENATOR AIKEN 
-». in speaking and voting... 


ness Committee; for Mr. Clapp, and for 
more funds for BLS. 

Among the four, Senators Langer and 
Morse were the only Republicans to vote 
in favor of sending the labor bill back to 
committee to have it split into four sep- 
arate bills. Senators Aiken and Langer 
were the only two Republicans against the 
portal-to-portal-pay bill. Senator Morse 
was the only Republican to vote against 
the party proposal for a $4,500,000,000 cut 
in the budget. And Senator Aiken was the 
only Republican to vote against a June 30 
deadline for OPA. 

Restive freshmen. Quite a few of the 
newcomers to the Senate are showing 
themselves restive under the party leader- 
ship. A few of these describe themselves 





‘ > 


as “semidependables,” wishing to go along 
with the party, but willing to fight when 
they can’t see their way clear to vote with 
the majority. 

Senator Ralph Flanders, the Vermont 
colleague of Mr. Aiken, fought various re- 
strictive labor proposals in committee, but 
tried to go along with G.O.P. leadership 
on the floor. He did break away to vote 
against a curb on industry-wide bargaining. 
He also voted for more money for BLS. 

Senator Milton R. Young, North Da- 
kota colleague of Mr. Langer, joined in 
opposing industry-wide-bargaining curbs, 
although he usually voted with the leader- 
ship. In the split of the Republican leader- 
ship over the Lilienthal nomination, Mr. 
Young followed Senator Arthur H. Van- 
denberg, of Michigan, and voted twice for 
Mr. Lilienthal. 

Senator William F. Knowland, of Cali- 
fornia, also followed Mr. Vandenberg on 
the Lilienthal votes. Mr. Knowland. too, 
voted against curbs on industry-wide bar- 
gaining. And he voted for Mr. Clapp. 

Senator Ives, in addition to joining 
Senator Morse in the battle against restric- 
tive labor amendments, has parted com- 
pany with the majority of his party on the 
votes for more money for BLS; for con- 
firming Mr. Clapp; and the two votes for 
Mr. Lilienthal. 

And Senator John Sherman Cooper, 
Kentucky’s Republican colleague of Demo- 
cratic Leader Alben Barkley, quit the ma- 
jority of his party in votes against setting 
up a special business committee, for more 
money for cancer research, and against 
curbs on industry-wide bargaining. 

A half dozen other Senators have 
broken away from Republican ranks on 
differing issues. The net result of the voting 
adds up to trouble for the leaders when the 
big tests come. 





















SENATOR TOBEY 
ee» ever since the session opened 
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REVOLUTION IN PRODUCTION is occur- 
A ring on U.S. farms. This revolution, 


officially named as such by the Secretary 
* Fe dy. . ae 
of Agriculture, centers in farm efficiency. Nl a arm rea j 
The Pictogram shows what’s happening. ry [ | 


' Farm workers are fewer than before 
the war. Their number averaged 10,012,- 
000 in 1946. That was 8.3 per cent below 
the annual average of 1935-39. They oper- 
ated 300,000 fewer farms than in prewar. 

Farm output, at the same time, was 
about 31 per cent greater in 1946 than 
before the war. More grain, livestock, 
fruit and fibers were produced, with 
fewer workers. Output per worker, in 
fact, rose 42.9 per cent in this period. 

Many results are to flow from this 
farm revolution. 

Fewer workers will be needed on 
farms in the future than in the past. As 
it is now, farm jobs absorb 19.7 per cent 
of the labor force. In 1920, farm work 
gave jobs to 26 per cent of the nation’s 
workers. This change means an increas- 
ing flow of displaced farm workers toward 
the cities. When factories cannot absorb 
them, these workers will add to any un- 
employment problem of the future. 

Greater supplies of foods and other 
farm products will roll from farms to 
markets. This points to an early return 
of the old farm problem of surpluses 
unless the U.S. can hold consumption 
high and keep foreign markets. 

Government's role in farm _ produc- 
tion and marketing may be expanded as 
threats of surpluses grow. When farms 
are pouring out products faster than mar- 
kets will take them, the Government 
may have to buy up the excess to support 
prices profitable to farmers, then turn 
around and provide ways to distribute 
the surpluses as fast as stocks accumulate. 
There is talk already of reviving food- 
stamp plans, of guaranteeing a minimum 
diet for low-income families at taxpayers’ 
expense. Expanded school-lunch programs 
and additional production controls have 
been suggested to Congress. 

Cause of increased efficiency is traced 
first of all to more tractors and other ma- 
chines. There are more than 2,500,000 
tractors on farms today, against 250,000 
in 1920. Farmers have cut in half the 
number of horses and mules on farms, 
releasing about 55,000,000 acres of crops 
for commodities for human consumption. 

Use of more fertilizers and lime added 
about one sixth of the total increase in 
farm output. Better seeds is an important 
factor in today’s higher yields. By getting 


more product per acre, farmers have 4 a ee: y 
raised their income to an all-time high. ne aa - waaial 
But greater output also hastens the re- 


turn of surpluses, which may be the major AVERAGE 
farm problem of the future. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a@ govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
fial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

' GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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AN ECONOMIC PLAN 
TO SAVE THE WORLD 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


Everybody wants world peace. Everybody wants 
stability. But will we pay the price that must be 
paid to attain this great objective? 

The plan that can do the job doesn’t involve arma- 
ments. It doesn’t mean war with Russia or anybody 
else. In fact, it doesn’t involve any sacrifice of human 
life. In that respect it is inexpensive and bloodless. 

To make the plan work does require, however, 
vision and realism and, above all, commonsense lead- 
ership in our own country and abroad. 

It is not a new plan but a revival of long-established 
principles of peacetime commerce. 

It is, in its essence, a plan to direct the. flow 
of the dollars of the world into the channels of in- 
vestment. It means loans—not by governments but 
by individuals. Peoples must become informed and 
must understand how with their own private resources 
they can reconstruct a war-worn world. 

There are no revolutions where the people have 
food and employment. 

Dictatorships cannot survive where there is high 
productivity, a decent standard of living and a trend 
away from the state controls born in emergencies. 

There are no wars when every nation begins to 
achieve an economic equilibrium not only inside its 
own borders but with respect to the other nations. 

The distress in the world today is not confined to 
backward areas or to dictatorship countries. Britain 
and France, for example, are in dire need of economic 
help. They are struggling with post-war imbalance. 
Their peoples are thrifty and hard-working. They are 
honorable, democratic peoples. 

The solution for their economic difficulties, how- 
ever, is not more grants or loans from the United 
States Government to Britain and France except per- 
haps small stop-gap loans till the larger machinery 
of private lending is set up. The. United States Gov- 
ernment itself cannot keep on lending, and yet Amer- 
ican prosperity depends on the prosperity of the rest 
of the world. Thus, our farms and factories are sell- 
ing about $8,000,000,000 a year more goods than we 
are buying from other countries. 


This gap cannot be financed indefinitely by Gov. 
ernment loans or gifts. We must buy as much as» 
sell—the two things must come into balance som. 
day. We will harvest 1,240,000,000 bushels of wheg 
this year and the experts tell us we can consume on} 
two-thirds of it. Where shall we dispose of the res) 
Foreign countries consumed $3,000,000,000 of Amer. 
can farm products last year—this was 10 per cento 
the farm income of America. 

How can we balance this vital item of exchang? 

Since we do not think it is prudent for our Govem. 
ment to be making gifts or loans, as we did through 
UNRRA and through lend-lease, there must be som 
other means of exporting dollars—of getting then 
into the hands of other peoples so they can buy or 
goods. In another year or so surpluses will be piling 
up in America, as shortages are filled and domestic é. 
mand is in balance with supply. 

Europe’s money helped build U. S.: How, the, 
can we send dollars abroad? : 

We must look back into the pages of history. How 
did the people of the United States build their rail 
roads, beginning in the middle of the last century’ 
They built them because British and French ani 
Belgian and Dutch and Swiss and German investors 
sent their funds to America. It is true these investos 
lost periodically. Some railroads were built too rap- 
idly for the demand in their areas, and receiverships 
and bankruptcies wiped out the investments of many 
of these foreign lenders. But the foreign lenders wett 
not daunted. They invested in our other enterpriss 
and came back to help the railroads again. The 
helped us build our electric light and power plants 
our street railways and for many years they were sub- 
stantial holders of our securities. 

Now it is we of America who have the funds. Wil 


we be realistic and courageous, too? Will we hart} 


confidence in the future of the other peoples who shot 


initiative and who can be guided by the successilf 


and tried methods of private enterprise? 
It is apparent that unless private investors com 
to the rescue, socialistic government will multiply 
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of The United States News are written in their entirety by 
sj news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 


“| wholly disapprove of what you.say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 


VOLTAIRE 








and the way will be open to dictatorships. Then we 
will have war again. } 

But, it will be asked, didn’t we make private loans 
in the 1920’s? We did but we didn’t keep up the Iend- 
ing long enough and hence we lost some of our initial 
investments. This fact has now been attested by econ- 
omists who have analyzed the finances of that period. 
We abruptly pulled out the support from beneath Eu- 
rope when our own economy went haywire in 1929. 
From then on Europe suffered as we suffered. Then 
we not only spent more than $300,000,000,000 but we 
tragically spent the lives of our young mén—a sacri- 
fice that could have been averted if we had used a 
small number of our dollars to prevent disaster. 

The biggest single fact that enough people in Amer- 
ica do not accept, especially some folks in Congress, 
is that this is an interrelated and interdependent 
world. If the export trade in which we are now en- 
gaged should collapse some day, America will face 
a worse depression than that of the early ’30’s and 
there will come a form of wage and price stabilization 
and rigid controls much more restrictive than any- 
thing the New Deal or the war period ever intro- 
duced. When economic misery becomes intense, the 
Government steps in and takes command. 

A plan for economic stability: So if we wish to 
maintain employment, if we wish to keep America 
solvent, if we want to earn the money with which to 
pay taxes and retire national debt, we must do busi- 
ness on a world-wide basis. 

This does not mean that we want free trade or that 
the protectionist principle is to be abandoned but 
that we must cut the graft out of the tariff and play 
fair with the American consumer. We could today 
buy more from other countries if they could step up 
their production. They need economic help—new ma- 
chinery and other equipment. 

We cannot overnight stabilize the world economy. 
We must make some grants and some loans through 
governmental channels for another year or so. But 
the larger plan—the lending of private dollars—must 
be instituted at once, so that the whole world can 
see and understand now the means of rescue that are 


American dollars invested abroad can bring world economic stability— 
Money from European investors built much of U.S. industrial plant— 
United Nations can function when there is economic security. 





being devised to restore peace and economic balance. 

This whole approach, of course, is not new. Such 
reasoning was behind the plan for the establishment 
of the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. The World Bank has a potential capac- 
ity for lending of $8,000,000,000. This is not enough. 

Private loans needed: There must be private 
lending in addition. Thus, Norway recently borrowed 
$10,000,000 from private investors in the United 
States, indicating that such loans are practicable. 
There must also be a cooperative attitude on the part 
of other nations in the removal of restrictions on the 
introduction of capital into their countries. 

Private lending in the next three years can support 
the world economy and give it a real start toward 
self-adjustment. It would underwrite the energy’ of 
human beings everywhere. It would underwrite peace. 

Let it not be forgotten that during the war we dis- 
tributed into private hands, apart from lend-lease, 
about $290,000,000,000. A major portion of that ex- 
penditure still exists as a money supply. Let it not 
be hoarded now when it can save the world. 

Will we ever be paid back? The history of foreign 
loans shows that there are, of course, losses in private 
lending, but when the interest income and the annual 
payments on principal of the bonds are added up 
over a period of years, the percentage of loss averages 
pretty well alongside of any other kind of lending 
amid the hazards of domestic enterprise. 

What we are doing in Greece and Turkey is political 
in the sense that we want to prop up the economic 
structure of those countries and stop the Communists 
at the same time. But the real way to stop communism 
is to strengthen capitalism. That means the courage 
to lend dollars and build up the businesses of countries 
which can become our best customers. 

The world can be saved if we have the courage 
to build a strong economic association. With such a 
foundation, the United Nations can solve almost any 
political problem that will ever arise to threaten the 
peace. Give us economic security everywhere and the 
atom bomb will never need to be used again, because 
everywhere there will be political security. 
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OBSTACLES TO ACTION ABROAD 


Legislative Moves Against Programs for Relief and Information 


Comfort for Democrats in 
Baltimore mayoralty vote. 
Steps toward 1948 campaign 


Two years after the end of the war in 
Europe, President Truman is finding a 
series of new road blocks set up in the 
way of his foreign policy. His foreign-aid 
program is mired down into congressional 
dispute. State Department funds are being 
trimmed. And pressure for delay in rati- 
fication of the Balkan and Italian peace 
treaties is growing, despite unanimous 
approval by the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. 

Foreign aid. The House trimmed 
$150,000,000 out of the $350,000,000 fund 
for foreign aid before it sent that bill to the 
Senate. Then the House passed the Greek- 
Turkish aid bill, but only after voting 
down a series of proposals: to trim down 
the amount of money; to put restrictions 
upon the manner in which the money is 
spent; and to turn the whole problem over 
to United Nations. 

Speechless State Department. The 
House Appropriations Committee, in its 
hunt for ways to save money, whacked 22 
per cent out of the President’s budgetary 
recommendations for the State Depart- 
ment. It turned down all requests for 
money for informing the rest of the 
world about the United States. This in- 
cluded the use of motion pictures, art 
exhibits, radio programs, books and infor- 
mation services. 

In another blow at the State Depart- 
ment, the House Committee cut, almost 
in half, the fund for research and intelli- 
gence. This money would go for collecting 
the information abroad on which the 
nation’s foreign policy is based. 

Balkan-ltalian treaties. Italidn-Amer- 
ican organizations are pressing for delay in 
the ratification of the Italian treaty until 
pacts with all European enemies have been 
completed. Some opponents argue that the 
present Italian treaty would leave the 
northern borders of Italy open to Com- 
munist infiltration from Yugoslavia. But 
the Administration is urging early action 
on the treaties with Italy, Bulgaria, Hun- 
gary and Rumania. 

The bipartisan approach to a for- 
eign policy is being severely tested. Much 
of the fire upon the President’s foreign 
policy in Congress is coming from Repub- 
licans. In the final Senate vote on- the 
Greek-Turkish aid bill, 16 Republicans 
said “no.” In the House, 190 Republicans 


voted for the $150,000,000°cut in the for- 
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BIRTHDAY SMILE 
. » - no change in philosophy 


eign relief fund. Only 36 Republicans 
there voted to give President Truman the 
full $350,000,000, which is the amount he 
had asked for. 

Both Mr. Truman and Secretary of 
State George C. Marshall continue to voice 
belief that the nation has a firm bipartisan 
foreign policy, however. Mr. Truman wrote 
a letter urging that the Balkan and Italian 
peace treaties be ratified promptly. He 
said they were vital to our foreign policy. 
Secretary Marshall said that delay in rati- 
fication would make even more difficult the 
negotiation of treaties for Germany and 
Austria. 

The Secretary invited 21 key congres- 
sional leaders, both Republicans and Dem- 
ocrats, in for a talk about the 
needs of the Department. He informed 
them that, in the midst of his battle for 
peace, the cuts in State Department men 
and equipment were the exact opposite 
of what the situation demanded. The big 
battle for restoration of the funds will be 
fought out on the floor of the House. But, 
like the fights for the relief funds, that 
struggle will be won or lost, finally, in the 
Senate, where Senator Arthur H. Vanden- 
berg of Michigan, the topmost Republican 


serious 








spokesman on foreign affairs, is leading the 
fight for the bipartisan policy. 

Presidential birthday. The second an. 
niversary of the end of the war in Europe 
also brought Mr. Truman a birthday—his 
63d. In spite of the difficulties which he 
finds in the way of his foreign program, the 
President said he was sure the world would 
eventually get a peace that would be 
lasting. 

Asked at a press conference on his birth. 
day if his philosophy of life had changed 
any during the two years, plus a little, that 
he has been in office, Mr. Truman said: 
No, not the slightest. He still believes the 
United States has the greatest Government 
the world has ever seen, even if—he added 
with a smile—it does make a slave out of 
the President. 

The President wore a gray suit and a 
gray tie, and, in his lapel, had the blue pin 
of the 35th Division, his old World War I 
outfit. A birthday gift of 63 American 
Beauty roses adorned his desk. 

Politics. The President said he found 
the news of the Baltimore mayoralty elec. 
tion encouraging, just as had been that in 
Chicago recently. In Baltimore, Demo- 
cratic Representative Thomas D’Alesandro 
won the mayoralty by a 25,000-vote 
margin. He succeeds a Republican. In 
Chicago, the Democrats had elected their 
man,to succeed the Democratic Edward 
Kelly, in spite of the trouncing the Kelly 
organization took in the general elections 
of last autumn. 

Gael Sullivan, executive director of the 
Democratic National Committee, said the 
Baltimore election supplied further evi- 
dence of a Democratic trend. Already he 
and the President are laying the ground- 
work for the 1948 campaign. 

A group of party leaders from Iowa, 
Kansas, Michigan and Nebraska came to 


Washington during the week to hear 
.Norris E. Dodd, the Under Secretary of 


Agriculture, outline the President’s farm 
program. Afterward, they discussed the 
prot'ems of their individual States and 
dropped by the White House for a chat 
with the President. This was the sixth of 
a series of regional party conferences. 

And out in Cleveland, Jack Kroll, d- 
rector of the Political Action Committee, 
announced that the CIO-PAC is beginning 
an all-out drive for money and man power 
for the 1948 campaign. He said the CI0 
unions were in grave danger of destruction 
from Congress, and the way to save them 
was to mobilize for political action. 

The new labor bill is moving steadily to 
ward the White House. 
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Pro ane Con 
ef National Issues 


Proposed Cuts 
Of Federal Funds: 
Press Reaction 


Editorial comment on cuts proposed in 
Congress in funds of federal departments 
reveals a widely held, though not unani- 
mous, opinion that the economizers are 
going too far. This view is particularly prev- 
alent regarding elimination of funds for 
the State Department’s international in- 
formation program, and cutting in half 
of the requested reclamation appropriation 
for the Interior Department. The latter 
is of special concern to Western States. 

The delay indicated in completion of 
the Western water-development projects 
is deplored by the Yakima (Wash.) 
Republic (Rep.), for instance. The paper 
pleads for restoration of the funds on the 
basis of “the gilt-edge character of the 
Joans and the helpful effect on Western 
markets for Eastern products.” 

On this particular appropriation, the 
Washington (D.C@.) Post (Ind.) takes the 
opposite view, supporting postponement. 
“Obviously the nation benefits from con- 
servation and development of its natural 
resources,” it observes. “But the needed 
capital outlays have to be adjusted to 
the taxable capacity of the people, with 
due regard for competing private demands 
for man power and materials.” 

In the House Appropriation Commit- 


’ tee’s denial of funds for the foreign-infor- 


mation program, of which the foreign 
broadcasts are the most publicized part, 
the Beaumont (Tex.) Journal (Ind.- 
Dem.) finds evidence of “an indestructible 
core of isolationism in the U.S.” 

“In war, there was little hesitation in 
seeing that information about this coun- 
try’s actions and motives was broadcast to 
the world,” argues the Milwaukee Journal 
(Ind.). “We are in a different kind of ‘war’ 
now. All over the world we are subject to 
... continuous, defamatory propaganda.” 
The paper says there is no adequate news 
report from U.S. in large areas. 

The Cincinnati Enquirer (Ind.) defends 
the State Department as “only doing what 
other nations have been doing for years,” 
and points out that “the expense of the 
entire program for a decade could be borne 
with what another war would cost in the 
first half hour.” According to the paper, 
“commercial interests . . . cannot maintain 
the service on the same scale.” 

The Troy (N. Y.) Record (Rep.), how- 
ever, praises Congress for realizing “that 
a chopping job is long overdue,” and 
asserts that “the work is being done on a 
sound and reasonable basis for all the 
fault that is being found.” 
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Quick Delive 


on Cast 
Bronze 
Bearings 






Here ts Good News for manufacturers of all types of 


equipment. Now you can secure all your requirements 
in cast bronze bearings . . . particularly in the larger sizes 

. In days ... not months. Our new and enlarged 
facilities plus over five hundred skilled, returned service- 
men have made this excellent delivery possible. 


. . UNIVERSAL Bronze Bars, 


. we can ship 


On standard stock items . 
G. P. Bearings, Electric Motor Bearings . . 
your order the day it is received. 


Why not check your requirements NOW? Send us your 
prints and your specifications. Remember, Johnson Bronze 
makes every type of Sleeve Bearing ... . an unfailing 
source of supply with the highest reputation for quality. 
Write, wire or call—TODAY. 


JOHNSON BRONZE COMPANY 
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UNION-CONTROL PATTERN 


Senate-House Accord for Enjoining Strikes Against Public Welfare 


Parallel bans on closed shop, 
penalties for jurisdictional 
walkouts, limits on checkoff 


It now is possible to bring into focus the 
points of agreement between the Senate 
and the House on restrictive labor legisla- 
tion. There still are rather wide areas of 
disagreement on some issues, and the bill 
that finally goes to the White House will 
be written by a committee representing 
both houses. But majorities in both 
branches favor a number of the same fun- 
damental changes in the labor laws. 

The final bill is headed toward a prob- 
able veto by President Truman, unless the 
conference committee writes an unexpect- 
edly mild version. The House has the votes 
to override a veto, and the Senate might 
muster the necessary two thirds to over- 
ride if the bill is fashioned along the lines 
of the more moderate Senate measure. 
Republican strategy now calls for keep- 
ing the bill away from the White House 
until late June, in hopes that the threat 
of a coal strike on July 1 may strengthen 
the chances of overriding a veto, if it 
comes. 

Points of agreement in principle, with 
only details to be worked out, include the 
following: 

Injunctions obtained by the Attorney 
General, may be used to prevent strikes 
that threaten the public welfare. This 
power could be brought into play whenever 
there was the threat of a nation-wide strike 
























—Long in Minneapolis Tribune 


TICKLING THE IVORIES 
30 


Labor Week. 


in such industries as coal, steel or tele- 
phones. 

National Labor Relations Board re- 
vision is called for in both bills. The House 
voted to set up a new board, known as the 
Labor-Management Relations Board, and 
to separate prosecuting and judicial func- 
tions. The Senate idea is to enlarge the 
present three-man board to seven men. 
Details will have to be worked out in con- 
ference. 

Closed-shop contracts are outlawed by 
both houses. Unions cannot force employ- 
ers to hire only union members, as provided 
in closed-shop agreements. Violations are 
unfair labor practices, which can be en- 
joined by the Labor Board. 
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—Dowling in New York Herald Tribune 
A LITTLE CO-OPERATION FROM 
THE LIGHTHOUSE WOULD HELP 








Union-shop contracts, which require 
employes to join a union within 30 days 
after being hired, are permitted, but with 
limitations. At least a majority of the em- 
ployes in the bargaining unit involved must 
vote for such an agreement before it can 
be signed. 

Secondary boycotts are outlawed by 
both houses. Unions may be enjoined by 
the courts and may be sued for triple dam- 
ages for violations. This covers various 
types of boycotts as, for example, where a 
union refuses to work on materials pro- 
duced in a nonunion shop or by members 
of a rival union. 

Jurisdictional strikes are made punish- 
able under the antitrust law, with the 
same penalties as in the case of secondary 


boycotts. Included is picketing designed 
to force an employer to assign work to 4 
particular union. 

Foremen are removed from the protec. 
tion of the Wagner Act. They can join 
unions, but the Labor Board no longer will 
have authority to force an employer to 
deal with a foreman’s union. If the em. 
ployer fires a foreman for union activity, 
the Board cannot order him reinstated. 

Collective bargaining is made a two- 
way street. Unions as well as employers 
are required to bargain in good faith over 
contract proposals. This is aimed at stop- 
ping unions from issuing a list of demands 
and telling employers to accept them or 
face a strike, without an opportunity to 
negotiate. 

Damage suits against unions may be 
filed in federal courts if unions violate y 
their contracts. Unions are made respon- 
sible for acts of their officials or agents, 

Free speech for employers, with some 
limitations, is provided by both bills. An 
employer is permitted to discuss union 
issues with his workers as long as he does 
not seek to coerce them in their choice 
of a bargaining unit. 

Court review of all final orders of the 
Labor Board is provided. This includes 
charges of unfair practices brought against 
either unions or employers. 

Employe elections may be requested 
by an employer, under both bills. The 
House bill permits the employer to seek 
an election at any time. The Senate bill 
does not permit such employer petitions 












































































—White in Akron Beacon Journal 
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unless at least one union is claiming to rep- 
resent the employes. 

Craft unions are given more protection 
than they receive under present NLRB 
practices. The bills provide that the 
Board must arrange for a separate bar- 
gaining election for skilled workers if they 
do not wish to be lumped into a plant-wide 
bargaining unit. 

Independent unions also are assured of 
impartial treatment. Both bills prohibit 
any discrimination by the Board against a 
union that is not affiliated with a national 
labor organization. 

Financial reports of unions must be 
sent to members, under both measures. 
These reports, with other data such as 
salaries and expenses of union officials, 
also must be filed with the Labor Depart- 
ment. 

Welfare funds financed by employer 
contributions but controlled by unions are 
outlawed. The Senate ban does not pre- 
vent joint administration of health or wel- 
fare funds. 

Checkoff of union dues from pay checks 
is regulated. Both houses provide that dues 
cannot be deducted by the employer and 
turned over to the ynion unless the indi- 
vidual employe voluntarily requests such 
deduction. 

A mediation agency outside the Labor 
Department is provided, to replace the 
present U.S. Conciliation Service. Some 
new duties are added, but the agency will 
have no power to order settlements of dis- 
putes. Its function is to seek to bring the 
parties together. 

These issues are agreed upon, and should 
cause the conference committee _ little 
trouble in reeonciling differences. On other 
proposals, however, the two bills are much 
further apart. 

Points in disagreement, which face 
an uncertain fate in the conference com- 
mittee. include the following: 

Wage disputes and other contract dis- 
putes, where they do not threaten national 
emergencies, are handled differently by the 
two bills. The Senate bill requires a 60-day 
cooling-off period for negotiations and 
mediation in such contract disputes. The 
House, however, calls for at least a 30-day 
period of mediation, plus an election among 
the employes who would be affected by the 
strike. The election, by secret ballot, is to 
be conducted by the Government after the 
employer has an opportunity to inform em- 
ployes in writing of his final contract offer. 
A strike then is illegal if the majority of 
the employes do not authorize the walkceut. 

The Senate probably will not accept 
these House restrictions. The compromise 
measure, however, probably will include a 
cooling-off period. 

Industry-wide bargaining is prohibited 
by the House bill, but permitted by the 
Senate. 

Unfair practices of various types are 


outlawed by the House bill, beyond those ~ 
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included in the Senate version. The House, 
for example, seeks to protect union mem- 
bers against unreasonable fines or assess- 
ments levied by their unions and against 
arbitrary suspension from membership. The 
bill also requires secret elections of union 
officials at least every four years. Most of 
these proposals probably will be dropped 
from the compromise bill. 

Mass picketing and violence are specifi- 
cally outlawed by the House bill, but not 
by the Senate measure. The compromise 
measure when completed may include some 
such provision. 

Communist-led unions would be denied 
bargaining rights by the House bill. This 
is not likely to be included in a compro- 
mise measure, however, because of difficul- 
ties in determining when an official is a 
Communist. 

A veto, if it comes, will be based on 
the argument that the bill goes too far in 
restricting unions and that it will bring 
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BETTER PROSPECTS 
FOR COAL PEACE 


Prospects of avoiding an industry-wig, 
soft-coal strike in July are improving. Joly 
L. Lewis shows a desire to negotiate a ney 
contract with the mine operators withoy 
a walkout. A good proportion of the indy. 
try apparently is ready to talk terms. Thy 
if Mr. Lewis is willing to compromise be. 
fore July 1, a strike may be averted, 

The situation is developing as follows 

Many operators are anxious to start 
bargaining with Mr. Lewis on the terms gf 
a private agreement to replace the Govem. 
ment’s contract, which expires June 30, 4 
Government survey is reported to shoy 
that operators representing more than 7) 
per cent of the nation’s soft-coal output ar 
ready to negotiate. 

Southern operators challenge this fig 
ure. A bargaining committee of Souther 





—Bituminous Coal Institute 


COAL MINER & FAMILY 
- ». much will depend on what happens at the bargaining table 


industrial strife. Many provisions’ go be- 
yond what Mr. Truman has suggested to 
Congress should be included in a labor 
measure. He is believed to be willing to 
favor the following steps: 

Outlawing of jurisdictional strikes and 
most secondary boycotts; arbitration of 
grievances arising during the term of a 
labor contract, but not on new contract 
issues; injunctions against big strikes that 
affect the whole economy, when sought 
by the Government; outlawing of some 
unfair practices of unions, but not as 
many as are listed by Congress; a stronger 
Conciliation Service, remaining in_ the 
Labor Department; further study of the 
labor problem, to be undertaken by a 
special commission set up by Congress 
and the President. 





operators claims that it is authorized to 
bargain for about one third of the total 
tonnage. This committee accused Goven- & 
ment officials of trying to pressure the & 
Southern group into industry-wide-bargait- 
ing sessions with Mr. Lewis. The Southem 
operators say they are ready to bargain, 
provided they can negotiate a_ separate 
agreement with the United Mine Workers 

Mr. Lewis’s strategy apparently 
aimed at drawing as many operators awat 
from the Southern committee as is possible. 
He has indicated that his policy committee 
is empowered to negotiate on less than a 
industry-wide basis, whenever he finds that 
a sufficient tonnage is represented at the 
bargaining table. The committee, he & 
plains, is empowered to change a decisiot 
of the UMW’s last convention, whieh 
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ordered that negotiations be conducted 
only on an industry-wide basis. 

What Mr. Lewis wants in the way 
of a new contract, when these negotiations 
open, will have a bearing on whether there 
will be a strike. He has not revealed his list 
of demands, but the ultimate settlement is 
expected to run along these general lines: 

A shorter work week is likely to be 
agreed upon. This is a major demand of 
the coal miners, who now remain under- 
ground 54 hours when they work a full 


six-day week. The operators are expected | 


to agree to cut the workday from nine to 
eight hours, including travel time, and the 
work week from six to five days. 

More pay also is expected to be part 
of the settlement. A raise of from 15 to 20 
cents an hour is a possibility. This is higher 
than steel and auto workers are getting, 
but the reduction of the work week would 
mean that the miner’s take-home pay 
would be little, if any, higher than now. 

A welfare fund is another important 
Lewis demand. He proposes to increase 
the royalty paid by employers to 10 cents 
a ton, instead of the 5 cents paid to the 
fund set up under the Government’s 
agreement with the union. The union prob- 
ably will have to take less than 10 cents, 
but a welfare fund of some sort is expected 
to be included, unless such payments mean- 
while should be prohibited by legislation. 

Mr. Lewis may be able to work out an 
agreement with most of the industry and 
force its terms upon the Southern group, 
on threat of a strike in the Southern mines. 
Much will depend upon the size of Mr. 
Lewis’s bargaining demands. 


GAINS AND LOSSES 
IN PHONE WALKOUT 


The tally sheet on gains and losses re- 
sulting from this country’s first national 
telephone strike looks something like this: 

Employes went back to work in most 
exchanges with raises ranging from $2 to 
$4 a week, or from 5 to 10 cents an hour. 
There were a few slightly higher raises. 
All were below the steel and auto pattern 
of 15 cents an hour, but telephone workers 
In recent years have lagged behind the 
trend in factory wages. The total of wages 
lost during the month-long strike was esti- 
mated at more than $55,000,000 for the 
330,000 workers involved. 

The unions that began the strike on 
April 7 with demands for industry-wide 
bargaining had to settle on a local basis. 
This blow to national bargaining may 
delay formation of the strong national 
union that is planned by Joseph Beirne, 
president of the National Federation of 
Telephone Workers. The federation con- 
sists of about 50 autonomous affiliates. 
A convention is scheduled for June 8 to 
transform this federation into the Com- 
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When an 


industrial belt or hose failure occurs, it means 


work stoppage, idle workmen. Industry today needs top pro- 
ductivity of all personnel and mechanical facilities, to combat 
the rise of operating costs. Obtaining mechanical rubber goods 
which have proved consistently capable of top serviceability is 
One important means to sustained production. Republic in- 
dustrial rubber engineers, technologists and production crafts- 
men have been building quality belting and hose for almost 
haif a century. Each Republic brand, carried by your nearby 
Republic Distributor, has earned its own reputation for long, 
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~~ troublefree performance in its intended field of service. 
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cost-control in modern plants. 











OVER-UNDE ALES—The Speed- 
weigh saves time in packing, filling, 
check weighing. 












i 
COUNTING SCALES—These Toledo 
Scales count small parts rapidly and ac- 
curately. 
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PORTABLE, BENCH and FLOOR 
SCALES—Widely used for weight-and- 
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@ Accurate job-fitted Toledo 
Scales can help you prevent waste 
of time and materials . .. improve 
product-quality ... increase pro- 
duction... and reduce your costs! 


To do this—you need accurate 
weight-control every step of the 
way! Toledo has the broad en- 
gineering experience and the 
world’s most complete line of 
scales to fit your requirements 
.-.in weighing, counting, force- 
measuring, batching or testing. 
Look to Toledo! Toledo Scale 
Company, Toledo 12, Ohio. 
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Labor Week 


munications Workers of America. Ping, 
cial losses suffered in the strike may cayy 
officials to postpone the meeting. 

The companies won out in thelr g 
fort to keep bargaining on a local bagi 
In addition to the cost of the pay ip. 
creases, however, the companies will log 
on refunds being given to customers wher 
service was entirely cut off during th 
strike, in manually operated exchanges, 

Customers may face higher telephone 
bills in the future, if public-utility com. 
missions in the various States approve 


--semaemey 





* rate increases based on the higher wage 


costs. Many firms suffered heavy losses jn 
business during the past month due to lack 
of telephone service or reduced service. 
What these losses amounted to throughout 
the nation never will be known accurately, 


LIMIT ON NLRB ORDERS 
After a company signs a contract witha 
union, the National Labor Relations Board 
has no authority to order the agreement 
invalidated on the ground that manage. 
ment is favoring the union over a rival 
organization. The U.S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals at Kansas City so rules in setting 
aside major portions of an NLRB order. 
The order invalidating the agreement 
contended that the Scullin Steel Co. as. 
sisted an independent union after the 
union had won an election among plant 
employes and had been certified by NLRB 
as the bargaining agency. The Board 
argued that the firm discriminated against 
employes who were active in AFL and C10 
unions, and charged also that management 
allowed the independent union to solicit 
memberships on company time while re- 
fusing such privileges to the other unions. 
The Court decided that NLRB had no 
right to order a contract invalidated, since 
the Board then would be violating laws 
protecting the right of contract. 


> Veterans’ re-employment. A federal 
district court has decided that time spent 
on strike by a reinstated war veteran 
counts against his right to re-employment 
within one year of his military discharge. 
The Phelps Dodge Copper Products Corp. 
reinstated a former truck driver after his 
discharge from the service, but he spent 
about eight months of the following year 
on strike. Later transferred to a lower- 
paid job, he sued for the difference in pay. 
The court awarded him the extra pay, but 
only for the remainder of his calendar year 
of employment, on the ground that the 
Selective Service Act provided for a calen- 
dar year of re-employment, not for a year 
of actual work. 


>» Recession demands. Unions now are 
beginning to frame their contract demands 
with a business recession in mind. The 
CIO Packinghouse Workers’ convention 
has voted to reopen its contracts to seek 4 
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1g-cents-an-hour wage increase. It also 
will demand a 30-hour work week at 40 
hours’ pay and a guaranteed annual wage 
where its contracts can be reopened on 
other than straight wage issues. The 
ynion’s president, Ralph Helstein, recom- 
mended that a start be made in seeking 
such concessions as a hedge against unem- 
ployment. 

>Union responsibility. Management is 
given new powers to punish workers, who 
strike in violation of contract, in the form 
of a “union responsibility” clause, which is 
part of an agreement between Inland Steel 
Co. and the CIO Steelworkers. The union, 
after striking for a week, accepted the 
clause under protest, since it is not in- 
cluded in other steel agreements. The 
company explained that the provision pro- 
hibits unauthorized strikes and other types 
of work interruptions. It gives manage- 


RALPH HELSTEIN 
.«. 4 start toward concessions 


ment the right to suspénd an employe who 
violates the clause. 


> Unfair discharge. An employer has no 
right to discharge an employe because he 
refused to join a union where there is no 
contract requiring such membership. 
NLRB has been upheld in this ruling by 
the Circuit Court of Appeals at Chicago. 
The Court ordered enforcement of a Board 
order against the American Car and Foun- 
dry Co. for reinstatement of a worker after 
finding that the employe had been dis- 
charged because he refused to join the 
AFL Railway Carmen. The Court ruling 
indicated that the company had discharged 
the employe because other workers had 
stopped work for an hour, contending that 
they would not work with a nonunion em- 
ploye. One judge, in dissenting from the 
majority view, held that the company 
acted as it did only to avoid a strike. 
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pont let cost heaky sym inch-of TOUR profits 


The squeeze is on! With prices high and profits 
thin, you’ve got to reduce controllable costs to 
protect your profit margin. One way is to simplify 
systems and procedures throughout your business. 


EXAMPLE: One economy-minded firm adopted 
a Kardex-simplified production control system. 
Results: 


1 Output increased, and still increasing, because of 
more effective machine-load scheduling. 


2 Work stoppage due to material shortages almost 
completely eliminated through the use of a unique 
raw material requirements system that exactly pre- 
dicts fluctuations in future raw-material needs! 


3 Reduction of raw material and work-in-process 
inventories, with resultant release of working capi- 
tal for new-product tooling. 


Whether your costs are high in production...stock 
... Sales...or ledger... Remington Rand sim- 
plified systems can pay you extra savings by reduc- 
ing controllable costs. For our free 96-page systems 
analysis, Graph-A-Matic Management Control, 
write Systems Division, 315 Fourth Ave., NY 10. 


Remaglon Road 
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The conduct of business and the welfare of people in general are closely related here 
in the United States. That is why we publish the following summary of this com- 


Nandard Qi! Company 


Some highlights from the Annual Report 
for 1946, which has just been issued 


pany’s annual report to its 164,000 stockholders. Put as briefly as possible, here are 
the year’s developments in our work which are of the broadest public interest. 


Cicgrne Balora/ Jat Wi, Cla. 


THE WORLD'S NEED FOR OIL in the postwar period 
is developing even more rapidly than was expected. 
Not only in the U.S. but world-wide, demand for oil 
products in 1946 was the largest in history, exceed- 
ing even the war years’ period. The pressure of de- 
mand is being felt in all lines of the business. 


AFFILIATES OF THE COMPANY are now operating 
practically at maximum capacity—a situation pre- 
vailing throughout the industry. Needed increases 
in output can be Bchieved only by enlarging every 
operation from well to market. In financing these 
activities, capital expenditure in 1946 reached the 
. record figure of $279,000,000. The budget for 1947 
provides for further increases. Construction of 
needed new facilities is one of the industry’s major 
tasks for the immediate future. 


NET EARNINGS accruing to the interest of Jersey 
shareholders represent a return of 11.12% on aver- 
age net worth, or 10.80% on total income of the 
Company and its affiliates. Such consolidated earn- 
ings for 1946 came to $6.50 per share of outstand- 
ing stock, a total of $177,610,000. Net income for 
the parent Company was $3.83 per share, a total of 
$104,770,000. Dividends of $3.00 per share were 
paid by the Company during 1946. 


OF TOTAL MONEY TAKEN IN from all sources by the 
Company and its affiliates, 64% was paid out for 





FRANK W. ABRAMS 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


EUGENE HOLMAN 
PRESIDENT 


crude oil, other materials and supplies, mainte- 
nance, direct taxes, and similar necessary expenses. 


36% REMAINED after these expenses. Of this re- 
mainder, 65% was paid to 115,000 employees, 13% 
went as dividends to the Company’s stockholders, 
16% was held for use in the business, and 6% was 
the amount applicable to minority ownership of 
subsidiary companies. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION AND SALES reflected the 
world’s growing need for oil and its products. 
World-wide production of crude oil by Jersey affili- 
ates increased 9.6% over 1945. Working at or near 
capacity, refineries of Jersey affiliates processed 7% 
more oil than in 1945—producing 9% of total U.S. 
petroleum products. Sales by affiliates also reflected 
rising need for oil. With relaxation of rationing, 
there has been increased use of oil products not only 
in this country but also in most of the foreign coun- 
tries served by Jersey affiliates. 


19 OCEAN TANKERS were purchased in 1946, in re- 
placing tankers lost during the war. To promote 
greater safety at sea, three of our ships have now 
been equipped with radar and two more are being 
so equipped. 


RESEARCH WORK during the year moved ahead, de- 
veloping better and more versatile processes and 
products. Special attention was given to develop- 
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WAGES AND DIVIDENDS NET INCOME 





TO 
SHAREHOLDERS 











EACH FIGURE REPRESENTS 6,975 PERSONS, THIS SHOWS THE AMOUNT OF NET INCOME 
and the bars represent the amounts of accruing to the interest of Jersey share- 














income each group received from Jersey holders during 1946. It shows also the 

in 1946. The sum of $391,000,000 was proportion paid to these shareholders in COPIES OF THE FULL REPORT are available 
paid to employees of the Company and dividends and that left in the business to on request. Address Room 1626, 30 Rocke- 
affiliates in wages, salaries and benefits. meet future capital expenditures, etc. feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Dividends amounted to $82,000,000. 


ment of high octane gasolines to anticipate the re- 
quirements of coming higher compression automo- 
bile engines—giving greater power and increased 
miles per gallon. Semi-commercial conversion of 
both natural gas and coal into oil products has 
shown encouraging progress. * 


GOOD LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS during the 
year continued the Company’s long record of indus- 
trial peace. There was no domestic strike or work 
stoppage during the year. 88% of former employees 
discharged from the armed services have returned 
to work for the Company. In addition, 11,577 vet- 
erans were newly employed by the Company. More 
than 78% of eligible domestic employees partici- 
pated in the Group Insurance Program. Employees 
saved $17,615,000 in the Thrift Plan last year, to 
which their employers added $30,329,000. 


LOOKING AHEAD, it is clear that if men, through 
Science and machines, are to drive persistently 
toward better living standards for all people, vast 
quantities of oil must be found, brought to the sur- 
face, refined, and distributed to all parts of the 
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WIDENING OWNERSHIP OF NEW JERSEY is shown by the fact that 
the number of shareholder accounts has increased from 5,816 
in 1912 to 164,000 as of December 31, 1946. 


world. Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) is in- 
creasing substantially its activities and investments 
abroad as well as in this country. These are practi- 
cal demonstrations of our confidence that American 
enterprise can help meet the needs of people every- 
where and thereby serve the cause of lasting peace. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (NEW JERSEY) 


AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
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HROUGHOUT the broad field of 
Industry, the better things of 
life travel from factory to consumer 


in Gaylord Boxes. 


Many leading manufacturers of 
corrugated ag foods, drugs, beverages, cosmetics, 
and Solid Fibre textiles, machined parts and other 

& 


9 Cartons types of products have been quick 


idin Beans 
‘ . to recognize in Guylord Balanced 
Kraft Grocery B29* Design the extra values of greater 


ks 
and Sac protection for their products and 


aad specialties printing and perfect color harmony. 


added sales appeal through better 





GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 
General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 


New York « Chicago « San Francisco + Atlanta « New Orleans « Jersey City 
Seattle » Indianapolis « Houston « Los Angeles « Oakland « Minneapolis 
Detroit » Jacksonville « Columbus « Fort Worth « Tampa « Cincinnati 
Dallas « Des Moines « Oklahoma City « Greenville + Portland + St. Louis 
San Antonio « Memphis « Kansas City « Bogalusa « Milwaukee « Chatta- 
nooga « Weslaco « New Haven « Appleton « Hickory « Greensboro « Sumter 





—__. Question — 
of the Week 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Will industry generally be able 
absorb wage increases now being 
made without raising prices? 


With about a 15-cent pay increase 
being granted to labor by a number 
of big industries, there is widespread 
discussion as to whether employers 
will be able to reduce prices or even 
hold the present price line. To pre. 
sent a cross section of public opinion, 
The United States News asked busi- 
nessmen, farm and labor experts and 
others for their views. 

Answers are printed herewith. Oth. 
ers will appear next week. 


Prentiss M. Brown 


Detroit, Mich.; Chairman, Board of Dire. 

tors, The Detroit Edison Co.; Administrator, 

Office of Price Administration, 1943, 
answers: (by telegraph) 

On the general situation, I think it vital 
that neither labor nor management should 
make any demands which would cause 
prices to increase. They should go the 
other way. 

I do not care to give an answer to the 
general question asked, but I am delighted 
to quote from a statement I made o 
March 18 to Detroit Edison stockholders: 

“Since August, 1939, the average hourly 
wage in Detroit Edison has increased 5i 
per cent. In the same period, the charge 
for residential electricity has dropped 8 
per cent and other services are also down. 
Our wages are higher than ever before and 
our charge for service is lower.” 

In my judgment, much more can be 
done by industry along this line because 
of increased velocity of business. 


Lester Washburn 


Milwaukee, Wis.; International President, 
United Automobile Workers of America 
(AFL), 

answers: 

Recent developments have borne out 
labor’s oft-repeated claim that industry 
has been bent solely on as quick and large 
a “killing” as was economically possible 
The hypocrisy of its pious promise that 
it would hold the line if OPA wer 
scrapped is a typical example of its bad 
faith and greed. 

Profit reports for the last quarter of 
1946, and into the first quarter of 194, 
have set all-time records. Statistics com 
piled by impartial federal agencies have 
demonstrated that living costs recently 
have zoomed far beyond wage increases. 

In our minds, there is no doubt but that 
industry can absorb present wage i 
creases, plus additional boosts, without 
raising prices, but there is considerable 
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IF YOU WANT FACTS 7457... 


toure Ve WMS Whig 


Look at the Sundstrand keyboard. 
There are only 10 figuring keys, ar- 
ranged in natural sequence under the 
finger tips of one hand. That’s the 
world’s fastest keyboard! 


"It’s also the easiest to learn. Even 
untrained personnel can operate by 
the “touch” method after a few min- 
utes’ practice... pick up speed in a 
few hours. This means you get your 
figure facts FAST. 


And, with speed comes accuracy. 
The operator’s eyes are always on her 


‘ work. Her left hand is free to follow 


data or turn pages. Hence, there is 
No tiring headswing. 


Operators work~smoothly. . .-re- 
laxed. Their fingers ripple lightly 
over the keys setting up numerals . ,. 
adding, subtracting or multiplying 
. . . producing totals, sub-totals and 
credit balances. Whatever your add- 
ing-figuring jobs may be... however 
large or complex .. . there is an 
Underwood Sundstrand machine to 
serve you. 


Preferred today by every type of in- 
dustry . . . from railroads to retail 
stores ... from banks to big utilities. 
If you want to. improve the efficiency 
of your figure workers, call your near- 
est Underwood representative and 


ask for a demonstration of an Under- 
wood Sundstrand Adding-Figuring 
‘Machine .. . TODAY. 


Underwood 
Corporation 


Adding Machines ... Accounting Machines 
. .. Typewriters ... Carbon Paper... 
Ribbons and other Supplies 
One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria St., 
Toronto 1, Canada 
Sales and Service Everywhere 
Underwood ... 

Speeds the World’s Business 


Copyright 1947, Underwood Corporation 
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WITH AN AREA OF ABOUT 34,000 SQUARE 

MILES, PORTUGAL IS SLIGHTLY LARGER 

THAN MAINE, IT HAS A POPULATION OF 
Oe 8 as Kraay coe ee fs ? ees LOCOS ;: ee 
Pit eee ge 
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STOPPER -- PORTUGAL IS THE 
WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER AND 
EXPORTER OF CORK, THE BARK 
OF THE CORK OAK TREE. CORK 
PLANTINGS COVER MORE THAN 
4300,000 ACRES. 


ae ire 


COLOR IN CLAY -- MAKING BEAUTIFUL 
PORCELAIN TILES TO ADORN PORTUGUESE 
HOMES AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS IS nny Sa 
AN IMPORTANT NATIVE INDUSTRY. Mi of | giver 
IT USES METHODS PASSED nn ~ 3,1 OD mee 
DOWN FROM THE \ 

MOORS. "ge ce | 


GLOBE GIROLERS -- BEFORE 
1550, PORTUGUESE MARINERS HAD 
VENTURED AS FAR AS BRAZIL, CHINA, 
JAPAN, GREENLAND, INA, SUEZ, 
CEYLON. MAGELLAN, A PORTUGUESE, 
HAD SAILED AROUND THE WORLD! 


Portucat and the principal countries and territories of the 
world can now be reached from your own telephone. And new low 
rates are in effect. A 3-minute conversation between the U. S. and 
Portugal costs $12 on weekdays; $9 on Sundays. 


Bell System OVERSEAS Telephone Service 








Question of the Week 


doubt that it can conquer its inherent 
avarice to do so. 


John J. Davis 


Washington, D. C.; Executive Secretary, No. 
tional Council of Farmer Cooperatives 


answers: 

Sharing with the purchaser through re. 
duced prices, in order to increase real 
incomes and reduce inflation pressures, js 
the more important current need in dis. 
tribution of any profits due to increased 
production. The prices paid by farmers 
for production supplies, computed in re. 
cent parity indexes, are still rising, thus 
raising the price parities of farm products, 

We doubt if the rank and file of medium 
and small businesses, including farmer co- 
operatives, can meet the new wage pat- 
tern of large industry without reflecting 
increased costs in higher prices or reduced 
employment, or in reduced returns to 
producers for raw materials, without any 
accompanying reduction in the cost of 
production, or the cost of living. 


T. C. Root 


Lubbock, Tex.; Dean of Business Adminis. 
tration, Texas Technical College, 
answers: 

The executives of each industrial unit 
owe a duty to owners to operate as profit- 
ably as possible. Each unit has no long- 
run incentive to keep prices below the 
market. Highest prices are in foods. 

If the Government will refrain from 
commodity transactions while market 
prices are above parity, and if labor will 
increase its productivity, then the Admin- 
istration-imposed burden upon industry to 
reduce prices in the face of rising costs 
will be immeasurably lightened. 


(by telegraph) 


L. S. Crowder 


St. Louis, Mo.; General Manager-Treasurer, 
National Retail Credit Association, 
answers: 

Labor costs enter into the price of mer- 
chandise, either directly or indirectly. For 
this reason it is difficult to reconcile the 
thinking of some economists and _ others 
that wage increases can be absorbed with- 
out raising prices. Eventually, if labor 
shows a willingness to give value received 
in the form of services, there is a poss- 
bility that prices might be held at the 
current level, or even reduced. 

Increased production, the result of eff- 
ciencies and a change in the attitude of 
labor, may enable manufacturers to col- 
tinue present prices, Co-operation be- 
tween the manufacturer, labor and the 
distributor will do much to hold prices 
in line. A great deal depends upon whether 
demand is stimulated by convincing con- 
sumers that a sincere effort has been made 
to accomplish this end. 
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The Policy Back of the Policy—Our way of doing business 
that makes your interests our first consideration 


H”™ often we envy the peaceful, untroubled sleep of 
a little child! Yet many of our daily worries can be 


banished by protection as simple and effective as a child’s 
snug blanket. 

Hardware Mutuals “Program Plan’’ brings the peace 
of mind that goes with safe insurance protec- 
tion, without costly duplication. With the expert 
advice of our specially trained representatives, 
it streamlines your insurance to provide the 


ceived dividend savings totalling over $100,000,000.00 
since organization—made possible by capable manage- 
ment and the careful selection of risks. Write today for 
our free “Household Inventory Booklet.’’ Licensed in 


every state—ofhices coast to coast. 


Non-assessable Casualty and Fire Insurance for your 
BUSINESS . . . AUTOMOBILE . . . HOME 


best values in business, automobile and home Heotimees Mu tu als 


coverage. And the policy back of the policy 
assures many other benefits in savings and 


FEDERATED HARDWARE MUTUALS 


plu s-service Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Home Office. Stevens Point. Wisconsin 
: Mutual Implement and Hardware Insurance Company. Home Office. Owatonna, Minnesota 


Hardware Mutuals policyholders have re- HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Home Office. Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
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(This article represents the result of ap 
extensive research on a topic of oy. 
standing importance in National Affairs) 


PERILS OF BOOM IN EXPORTS 


Customer Nations’ Lack of Earning Power to Pay for Purchases 


New loans, less selling, 
increased importing as 
moves for this country 


Goods are pouring out of this country 
into markets abroad in an unprecedented 
flood. The dollar rate of exports is higher 
than it was during war when goods were 
being given away. 

The flow of goods into U.S. is not rising 
as much as the flow of goods out of the 
country. As a result, the export boom is 
being greeted with frowns instead of with 
cheers. Today’s boom is being regarded as 
tomorrow’s trouble, once the means of 
paying for U.S. products is exhausted. 

Exports of goods from U.S. are run- 
ning at an annual rate of more than $15,- 
000,000,000. These are commercial exports, 
including re-exports, and do not include 
goods for relief, or the sale of surplus prop- 
erty now overseas or Lend-Lease. 

Imports of goods into U.S. are run- 
ning at a rate of around $6,000,000,000. 
These are imports for consumption. Their 


total has been rising only slowly while the 
total of exports has been booming. 

Excess of sales of U.S. goods over 
purchases by U.S. of foreign goods thus is 
at a rate of more than $9,000,000,000 a 
year. Imports are much less than half the 
exports. At one time this was called a 
“favorable” balance of trade, because a 
surplus of sales over purchases gives a 
country the means to pay off foreign debts. 

U.S. was a debtor nation until the first 
World War, and developed the attitude of 
a debtor. Now, however, an excess of 
exports is regarded as unfavorable because 
it means that other nations, in debt to 
U.S., arc going further into debt to buy 
here and are not able to earn fully the 
means to pay for what they buy. 

The chart below reveals how this prob- 
lem is growing. It is growing so rapidly 
and on such a scale that officials look for 
something to change before long. 

Possible developments include these: 

Dollar loans might be stepped up to 
sustain foreign purchases. Prospects for 
that development are explored on page 11. 


A cut in purchases by foreign buyers 
may occur as they run out of dollars. Off. 
cials think that this may start before long 

Rising sales by foreign nations are a 
third possibility. This may happen to 
some extent, but a business setback in the 
U.S. could reverse any trend to higher 
purchases abroad. Industry of the rest of 
the world is in bad shape and has not been 
able to take full advantage of sales oppor. 
tunities in U.S. during the boom. 

U.S. sells now, as before the war, 
more manufactured and semimanufactured 
industrial products than anything else, 
Food needs in Europe and Asia raised 
exports of foodstuffs to abnormal heights 
in 1946. Even so, manufactured articles 
accounted for 61.1 per cent of all exports, 

About one third of U.S. shipments over- 
seas is farm commodities. Grain is the 
most valuable; other leading farm exports 
are cotton, packinghouse products, canned 
fruits and vegetables, eggs, dried milk. 

But the leading export of all is machin- 
ery. The whole world is bidding for U.S. 
machines to replace those destroyed in war 
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ANNOUNCING THE NEW MONRO-MATIC 


t remained for Monroe to achieve this 


outstanding engineering triumph —a radically NEW 


full automatic calculating machine whose modern 
design, remarkable flexibility and amazing speed 
establish standards of performance heretofore un- 
heard of and introduce unbelievable new economies 


in business figuring. 


MOBO 
Sew Lea 


The MONRO-MATIC occupies only the space of 
a letterhead; is so light a girl can carry it from desk 
to desk. It has instant appeal because of its easy 
operation . .. “Velvet Touch” that never tires... 
so quiet it can be used alongside a telephone. 

These advantages combined with new automatic 
operating features, make the MONRO-MATIC far 
and away the fastest producer of figures ever offered 
to business. Now, more than ever, “Operators Who 
Know Prefer Monroe.” 

See and compare—then decide. Call the nearby 
Monroe-owned branch, or write to Monroe Calculat- 
ing Machine Co., Inc., Orange, New Jersey. 


ONROE 


MACHINES 


F R BUSINESS 


CALCULATING e ADDING e¢ ACCOUNTING MACHINES 





Sweet music 
FOR INDUSTRY 


Phonograph disc records are molded 
with chromeplated dies. No matter 
how wellthe virtuosos have recorded, 
it takes a perfect mold to put their 
music on acetate discs. 


During the shellac shortage, one 
large company resorted to asphaltic 
resin for processing the disc. Result: 
the die plates became coated with 
resin—very tough to remove. 


Cities Service engineers recom- 
mended their exclusive metal clean- 
ing fluid—SOLVENT 26. Result: a 
thoroughly satisfactory job. The 
dies came out in perfect condition 
—in faster time and at a lower cost 
(using less fluid). 

If you have a tough cleaning job, 
try SOLVENT 26. Developed, pro- 
duced, and sold exclusively by Cities 
Service, it has a fine record of solv- 
ing some of industry’s most stubborn 
problems. 


Call your nearest Cities Service 
office—or mail the coupon below. 
Either way, find out about SOL- 
VENT 26—now! 


Cities Service 
means 
Great Service 


ae ee ee ee ee ee ee a ee ae oe 


CITIES 


@) 


SERVICE 


CITIES SERVICE OIL CO. 
SIXTY WALL TOWER 
ROOM 92, NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 


Please contact me for a demonstra- 
tion of your new SOLVENT 26. 














STATE 





(This offer available only in Cities Service 
marketing territories East-of the Rockies.) 





Special Report 





or made obsolete by new inventions. Other 
countries want first of all to get metal- 
working machine tools that they can put 
to work in their own factories. U.S. 
exported $165,700,000 worth of machine 
tools in 1946, against $97,300,000 in 1938. 

U.S. buys, in partial return for the 
goods it sells, mostly raw materials in one 
form or another. Proportion of raw ma- 
terials to finished products in U.S. pur- 
chases is higher now than before the war. 
This reflects the lack of finished goods that 
the outside world has for sale, as well as 
the greater dependence of the U.S. on 
foreign sources for certain crude materials. 

Biggest outlet for U.S. goods is 
Europe, as before the war. Europe took 
almost half of all U.S. exports in 1946. 
Exports to Europe increased to more than 
three times the 1939 totals, on a dollar- 
value basis. That was a higher rate of in- 
crease than in any other area except Africa, 
which has increased its U.S. purchases 
more than fourfold since 1939. 

Suppliers to the U.S. The fact is that 
an index to trouble spots for trade can be 
found in figures comparing-dollar values 
of goods bought from the U.S. with goods 
sold to the U.S. 

In Europe, not one important trading 
country sent to the U.S. goods worth more 
than a fraction of the goods the U.S. sent 
to it. Europe scraped together $796,- 
000,000 worth of materials to ship to the 
U.S. in 1946, but that was only 19.4 per 
cent of the value of the goods European 
nations received from this country. 

Sweden is a manufacturing country in a 
position to match prewar performance in 
output, yet Sweden bought $159,600,000 
worth of U.S. materials in excess of what 
she sold to the U.S. The British struggled 
to increase exports, but were able to find 
enough beverages, flax, wool and other 
things to make up a sales total only 18.3 
per cent as large as the bill for purchases 
that they ran up. Russian furs and metals 
reaching the U.S. came to 28 per cent of 
the value of machinery and food exported 
to Russia. France got more than ten times 
as much as she sent; Italy more than 
five times. 

In Africa, the U.S. sold $182,400,000 
more goods than Africa sold to this coun- 
try. Algeria, Egypt, Tangier and the Union 
of South Africa all bought more from the 
U.S. than they sold to the U.S. However, 
South Africa is the world’s largest gold 
producer, and pays for exports in gold 
rather than in goods. U.S. imports from 
Africa may show large increases in the 
future, since the area is a storehouse of 
raw materials. 

In Asia, China drew on the U.S. for 
$465,600,000 worth of goods and sent back 
materials worth about $92,400,000. The 
Philippines received $297,600,000 worth of 
farm implements, textiles, machines and 
so forth. The Islands shipped back goods 
valued at $40,000,000. The American Mili- 


——— 


tary Government in Japan found $110, 
000,000 worth of silk, toys, chinaware and 
other products to send to the U.S., and 
had to bring back only $102,000,000 worth 
of foods and essentials for the Japanese 
India is another country in Asia that sold 
the U.S. materials with a greater value 
than the manufactured products bought 
from the U.S. 

Even South America could not quite 
balance sales with purchases. South Amer. 
ica bought U.S. goods valued at $1,152. 
000,000 last year and sold this country 
farm products and raw materials worth 
$1,095,000,000. Brazil’s coffee crop en. 
abled that country to sell $51,600,000 more 
than was bought; Colombia sold $10,800, 
000 more than she bought; Argentina bal. 
anced imports and exports with the U.S, 
with $1,200,000 to spare. But Venezuela, 
second most important U.S. customer in 
South America, spent $91,200,000 more for 
U.S. goods than she received for oil and 
other products. 

Canada sent the U.S. $882,000,000 
worth of wool, paper, wood ,pulp, fish, 
nickel and fertilizer. That represented 61 
per cent of the value of goods Canada im- 
ported from U.S. Mexico’s commodity 
shipments to U.S. were less than half her 
purchases here, but her silver is not count- 
ed as a commodity. 

Only eight nations, out of the 24 na- 
tions that lead the list in this country’s 
trade, managed to sell the U.S. more than 
they bought in 1946. These eight nations 
were Argentina, Australia, Brazil, Co'om- 
bia, Cuba, India, Japan and New Zealand 
Some nations, mostly in South America, 
had dollar balances to meet their trade 
deficits, but most others already were in 
debt to the United States. 

Chances are that such a turnabout 
is years away for most areas, and may 
never occur on a very large scale. Europe 
might find a market again in the U.S. for 
luxury items, but Europe’s production still 
is around a third below prewar levels. 
Britain exports finished articles likely to 
find direct competition from U. S. products, 
Asia and Africa offer a rising flow of raw 
materials, but Asia is in political trouble 
and Africa’s total trade is relatively small. 
South America appears to be the most 
promising area for equal trade, yet in the 
first full peacetime year after the war 
South America ran a deficit to meet her 
needs from the U.S. 

Methods of expanding purchases abroad 
by the U.S. are few. Strategic stockpiling 
of certain raw materials would provide at 
most a few hundred millions of dollars 
annually for buying foreign goods, against 
the billions needed for balancing imports 
and exports. A possible expansion of tour- 
ist travel to a $3,000,000,000 annual level 
has been suggested. That awaits construc 
tion of facilities to care for a flood of 
tourists, and a slight depression in the 
U.S. would cancel much tourist trade. 
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Reg. U.S. Pat, Off. 


SEARCH FOR BUSINESS-TAX RELIEF 


British and Canadian Policies as Guides for U. S. Revision Plans 


Variations by countries in 
treatment of corporations’ 
profits, investment income 


Canadian and British tax laws, especially 
those affecting business, are getting new 
attention of U.S. tax authorities. Studies 
are producing ideas that are sure to figure 
in coming debates on general revision of 
the U.S. tax structure,-expected in 1948. 

It becomes important, therefore, to ex- 
amine the treatment that business gets 
under the tax laws of Britain and Canada, 
compared with the way taxes fall on busi- 
ness earnings in this country. 

Corporations in U.S. pay much lower 
taxes than those in Britain, but U:S. cor- 
porate taxes are higher, on the average, 
than in Canada. Corporate tax in the three 
countries works out this way: 

In U. S., the tax on profits starts at 21 
per cent and rises to 38 per cent on profits 
over $50,000. The wartime excess-profits 
tax has been repealed. 

In Canada, corporations pay a flat 30 
per cent on profits. The present 15 per cent 
additional tax on excess profits is being 
dropped at the end of 1947. z 

In Britain, the Government gets two 
bites out of corporate earnings. First, there 


| isa profits tax of 5 per cent on undistrib- 


uted earnings and 12% per cent on distrib- 
uted earnings. After that is paid, corpor- 
ation profit is taxed at the standard rate 
of 45 per cent. The excess-profits tax has 
been repealed. 

What these taxes mean to a typical 
corporation in each of the three countries 


is shown in the accompanying chart. Out 
of $150,000 of earnings a U.S. corporation 
would pay a tax of $57,000. In Canada, 
after the excess-profits tax is dropped, a 
corporation with the same earnings will 
pay a tax of $45,000. Until December 31, 
however, excess profits take an extra tax. 
Tf $50,000 of the $150,000 were excess 
profits, the total tax this year would be 
$52,500, which still would be smaller than 
the U.S. tax. In Britain, assuming no 
dividends to stockholders, the tax on 
$150,000 of earnings would be $71,625. 
If half the profit were retained in the 
business and the other half paid out in 
dividends, the total tax would be $74,719, 
or just under 50 per cent. 

Unincorporated business, again, pays 
far higher taxes in Britain than in U.S. 
or Canada. Canadians are to get reduc- 
tions July 1 that would, in some brackets, 
bring their taxes below U.S. rates. If per- 
sonal tax reductions now before Congress 
become law, however, U.S. taxes will be 
lower than Canada’s. 

In U. S., unincorporated business pays 
taxes at individual rates. The tax bill now 
being considered would reduce these taxes 
by 10% to 30 per cent. The effective rates 
then would range from 13.3 per cent on 
the first $1,000 of taxable income to 77.35 
per cent on taxable income over $302,000. 

In Canada, as in U.S., the profits of 
unincorporated business are taxed at in- 
dividual rates. With reductions about to 
be adopted, the effective rates will range 
from 10 per cent on the first $100 of tax- 
able income to 80 per cent on incomes 
over $250,000. 


Im Britain, the profits of unincorporated 
business are subject to a 4 per cent profits 
tax. Qn what is left, individual rates 
apply. These rates range from 15 per 
cent on the first $200 of taxable income 
to 97.5 per cent over $80,000. British taxes 
reach down to lower income levels and 
hit harder in all brackets than either U.S. 
or Canadian taxes. 

The differences that really interest 
U.S. tax authorities, however, are in basic 
provisions of the three countries’ tax laws 
rather than in the rates. 

Investment income, for example, gets 
different treatment in each of the three 
countries. This is one of the fields where 
changes will be sought in the U.S. tax laws. 

In U.S., there is no distinction, for tax 
purposes, between investment income and 
earned income—that is, wages and salaries. 
Dividends on stock are subject to the same 
tax as other income. Thus, there are wide- 
spread complaints that corporate profits 
are taxed twice—once when they are 
earned by the corporation, and again when 
they are paid out as dividends to individual 
stockholders. On the other hand, there are 
demands for special relief for earned in- 
come. 

In Canada, investment income over 
$1,800 a year bears an extra 4 per cent 
tax. That is Canada’s way of giving prefer- 
ential treatment to earned income. Corpor- 
ate earnings are subject to the regular cor- 
porate tax, whether earnings are paid out 
as dividends or not. Then dividend income 
is taxable to the stockholder at regular 
individual rates. 

In Britain, the stockholder gets better 
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Train b 





etter salesmen in less time with 


ILLUSTRAVOX sound slidefilm equipment 





— in peacetime and war, 
Illustravoxktwo-way sales training is 
the one best way — the most effective, the least 
expensive. Trainees learn as much as 55% 
faster, and remember up to 70% longer 
than under former training methods. 

@@ Ideal for training salesmen and other 
employees, too, Illustravox uses pictures 
and spoken words to command interest, 
and focus full attention on your message. 
Presented in the home office or in the field, 
Illustravox sound slidefilms always carty 
the authoritative voice of headquarters, 
never vary, never are misinterpreted. 


@ @ @ Today, over 80% of all sound slide- 
film equipment in use bears the Illustravox 
trademark. Business leaders agree, I]lustra- 
vox two-way training proves itself imme- 
diately in better trained salesmen (or other 
personnel) and better sales records. Place 
your order today. The Magnavox Com- 
pany, Illustravox Division, Dept. US-5, 
Fort Wayne 4, Indiana. 
e es e 

See “The Illustrated Voice.” Outstanding com- 
mercial film of the year, it shows how Illustravox 
meets your training and selling needs. Ask your 
Iilustravox dealer or film producer for a showing! 


ILLUSTRAVOX 


THE ILLUSTRATED VOICE 





Your story is HEARD 


DIVISION OF THE 


Ma navox 
COMPANY oJ FORT WAYNE 


MAKERS OF FINE RADIO-PHONOGRAPHS 
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treatment. He is given credit on his om 
tax on dividend income for the 45 per cen 
normal tax already paid by the corpor. 
tion. That advantage is offset in part, hoy. 
ever, by the fact that the stockholder mug 
report as income not the actual amount of 
his dividend, but the gross amount befor 
the corporation paid thé 45 per cent norma) 
tax. Nevertheless, the credit the stock. 
holder gets for the tax paid by the corpo. 
ration represents a substantial advantage 
especially for low-income _ stockholders 
Some persons with little or no incom 
except from dividends, actually get pr. 
funds on taxes paid by the corporations 
in which they hold stock. A similar sys. 
tem is being proposed for the U.S, as, 
means of eliminating or reducing doubk 
taxation on corporate earnings. 

Earned income gets special considers. 
tion in Britain, where one sixth of such in. 
come is deductible up to a maximum credit 
of $1,000. In Canada, the only preferential 
treatment for wages and salaries is the 
extra 4 per cent tax on investment income. 
In the United States, where tax laws do 
not favor earned income over other income, 
there is agitation for a system similar to 
Great Britain’s. - 

Retention of earnings by corporations 
is encouraged in Britain through the extn 
tax on money paid out in dividends. The 
British Government believes that dividends 
are inflationary and should be held in 
check. Both U.S. and Canada discourag 
excessive accumulations of corporate re. 
serves. In the United States, there isa 
controversial penalty tax against retained 
earnings in excess of the reasonable needs 
of the business. 

Capital gains in Britain and Canada ar 
taxable only to professional speculators. h 
U.S., gains on assets held longer than si 
months are taxed at a maximum of 95 pe 
cent, no matter who owns them. Short 
term gains are taxed at regular-income 
rates. There are demands in the United 
States to reduce the tax on long-tem 
capital gains. 

Sales taxes in Britain range from } 
per cent on most necessities except food t 
72 per cent on luxuries. Canada taxe 
necessities except food and farm machinery 
at 8 per cent, and taxes most luxuries a 
25 per cent. 

Excises are lowest in U.S. and highest 
in Britain. Canada’s excises hit, generally 
the same items as U.S. excises, but mos 
rates are higher in Canada. 

Joint returns are mandatory for hu 
band and wife in Britain, and, in a fe 
cases, in Canada. Efforts in past yeat 
to require joint returns in U.S. hav 
failed. Now there is a movement to perl 
all husbands and wives to split the fami 
income for tax purposes, a privilege 10 
allowed only in the nine communlly 
property States. (See page 14.) 

Canadian and British laws conlsl 
many features that may become modelsf 
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q> For sale or lease, as a 


whole, for operation at present 
site. 


or 





For sale or lease, less two 
burner units, for operation at 
present site. 


© *For sale as a whole, less 


dwellings, for dismantling and 
removal from site. 


© For sale of two burner 


units for dismantling and removal 
from site. 


*If the entire plancor except dwellings, not offered 




















at this time, is sold for dismantling and removal from 
site, the dwellings will be offered at a later date. 


A-BURNER UNIT 


CARBON BLACK PLANT 


317 
NT, OKLAHOME 


War Assets Administration invites proposals for the purchase or 
lease of Plancor 2317, a channel-type carbon black plant now 
being operated by Cabot Carbon Company at Guymon, Texas 
County, Oklahoma. ‘ 


DESIGNED CAPACITY: Approximately 20,000,000 pounds of carbon 
black per year. 


BUILDINGS AND FACILITIES: 4 Burner Units, each consisting of 48 Burner 
Buildings, 13’ x 124’ x 15’. Other buildings include: Processing Shop, 
Warehouse and Service Buildings and equipment, 20 frame dwellings. 


DELIVERY STATUS: Currently this facility is being operated by Cabot 
Carbon Company under a lease subject to cancellation at thirty days’ 
notice. The present lease permits Cabot Carbon Company to retain use 
and occupancy for not more than sixty days after termination of lease. 


GAS SUPPLIES: Gas for the production of channel black is now being 
supplied through facilities of the Gas Division of the Cabot Carbon Co. 
Within the limits of its available supplies, Cabot Carbon Co. has agreed 
to negotiate with a prospective operator for needed amounts of gas. 

Plancor 2317 is being operated in accordance with Order No. 17359 
of the Corporation Commission of the State of Oklahoma, dated November 
24, 1944. This order permits Cabot Carbon Company to use approximately 
30,000,000 cubic feet of natural gas per day produced from the Hugoton 
Field of Texas County, Oklahoma. A condition of this permit is that it shall 
continue only for the duration of the war and six months thereafter. 

A prospective purchaser or lessee for operation of the plancor at its 
present location should investigate carefully the outlook for continued 
availability of gas. Such a prospective operator should make his own 
arrangements to obtain necessary gas supplies. 


SEALED BIDS: Your sealed proposals on Standard Bid Forms will be received by War Assets Administration, 
Office of Real Property Disposal, P. O. Box 1409, 2000 North Memorial Drive, Tulsa, Oklahoma, until 2:00 
P.M., C.S.T., June 16, 1947, at which time all proposals will be publicly opened and read. 

Credit terms may be arranged. War Assets Administration reserves the right to reject any or all proposals. 


For a more detailed description of this property and for Standard Bid Forms write: 


P.O. BOX 1409 





2000 NORTH MEMORIAL DRIVE 


WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 
OFFICE OF REAL PROPERTY DISPOSAL 





TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
















TMs announcement is not, and is under no circumstances to be construed as, an offer of these 
seeurities for sale or a solicitation of an offer to buy any of the securities. The securities are 
initially being offered only by the Company to its Preferred Stockholders pursuant 
to its Exchange Offer and such offering is being made only by the Prospectus. 


NEW ISSUES May 8, 1947 


Southern California Edison Company 


1,653,429 Shares 

Cumulative Preferred Stock, 4.32% Series 
and 

1,653,429 Shares 

Preference Stock, 4.48% Convertible Series 
(each $25 par value) 

The Underwriters named in the Prospectus have severally agreed, 
subject to certain conditions, to purchase at $28.75 per share any 
of the above shares of Cumulative Preferred Stock, 4.32% Series, 


and Preference Stock, 4.48% Convertible Series, not issuable 
pursuant to acceptances of the Company’s Exchange Offer. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several under- 

writers only in States in which such underwriters are qualified to act as 

dealers in securities and in which such Prospectus may legally be distributed, 

Harris, Hall & Company 

Eastman, Dillon & Co. Glore, Forgan & Co. Aten: Sachs & Co. 

Kidder, Peabody & Co. Lazard Freres & Co. 
Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 

White, Weld & Co. Dean Witter & Co. 
William R. Staats Co. Weeden & Co. 


The First Boston Corporation 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 
Harriman Ripley & Co. 

E. H. Rollins & Sons 


Union Securities Corporation 


| Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


























GENERATIONS OF ARTISANS 








Where good living is the best “incentive pay” 


times, two-thirds of the day becomes 

a natural conditioning period for con- 

tentment and high production on the 

job... where “housing” gives way to 

HOMES, and wholesome recreation 

plays a daily part in happy living. 
Send for your copy. 


Vermont has an interesting story for 
“the man who signs the checks.” It is 
graphically told in a new book, “‘In- 
dustry Lives Happily in Vermont.” 
It tells of the VERMONT WAY OF 
LIFE ... where, from early Colonial 


Development Commission 
Montpelier 32, Vt. 


© yyyugtnt WES EARL 





NEXT DOOR TO THE MARKETS 
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changes to be made in U.S. tax laws, The 
changes, some of which may come jn 1948 
probably will be part of a general down. 
ward revision of the tax structure. Cap. 
ada’s tax laws are getting particuly 
attention here, because rates are being 
reduced more sharply than in U.S. . 
This year, the emphasis in the U.§, jj 
on reductions in personal income tare, 
Next year, the emphasis is expected tp 
shift to other taxes, mainly those affecting 
business. More will be heard then on what 
the British and Canadians are doing, 
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CURRENCY PROBLEM 
OF THE WORLD BANK 


Dollar loans are the only loans that the 
International Bank now is able to’ make 
The United States is the only member of 
the 44-nation bank that has authorized ths 
institution to make loans in its own cup 
rency. 

What this means is that, of the $1,600, 
000,000 that member countries have paid 
into the Bank, only $725,000,000 is avail 
able for loans. This amount consists of 
the paid-in’ U.S. contribution of $695, 
000,000, plus gold and dollar contributions 
of other members, representing 2 per cent 
of their total subscriptions. The remaining 
part of each other member’s subscription 
is paid in its own currency, which cannot 
be used for loans until the member 
consents. 

This situation is not a problem at the 
moment because no applicant is seeking 
any money except U.S. dollars. However, 
Bank officials hope that in the futur 
there will be applications for other cur § 
rencies, and there is some concern ove 
the failure of 43 governments to grant per 
mission to loan their currencies. 

“Actually, most of the Bank’s lending wil 
be out of money the agency is to borrov § 
from private investors. The Bank coull} 
borrow up to $8,000,000,000. If a foreig 
country defaults on a loan, the Bank can 
call on member governments for gold o 
dollars to make good on the Bank’s ow 
debt to investors. Each member withholds 
80 per cent of its subscription to the Bank 
for that purpose. Bank securities can ke 
sold in any member country only with that 
country’s consent. The U.S. is ready to 
give its consent. 

The main reason why other countries 
hesitate to let their currency go out it" 
loans is that they feel that they are not ye & 
in position to lend. A loan of sterling, fr 
example, would be a ticket to buy in Bri 
ain, which has ‘trouble supplying her ov! 
needs. Britain wants to export for dollars & 
not for pounds. e 

This is one of the Bank’s long-term pro 
lems. The short-term problem is to get the Fe 
U.S. market lined up to buy Bank secul 
ties, expected to appear later this year. 
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ies The Chicago Daily News is Chicago’s HOME 
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ription oe newspaper. As a family publication it is en- 
— ¥ . % joyed by all members of the family who are 
af old enough to read. The reader-friends of the 

we cand : Daily News number more than a million by a 

CeKINY * . 

wand very conservative estimate. And they are the 
future fj age most IMPORTANT million buyers in this 

Tore y Midwest metropolis and its suburbs. 
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CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


For 71 Years Chicago’s HOME Newspaper 
JOHN 8S. KNIGHT, Publisher 


DAILY NEWS PLAZA: 400 West Madison Street, CHICAGO 
DETROIT OFFICE: 407 Free Press Building 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Hobar: Building 
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I. LOS ANGELES OFFICE: 606 South Hill Strees 
‘EWS NEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefeller Plaza 








Advertisement 


WALL STREET 
King-Pin Study 


“Business?” remarks playwright 
Dumas the Younger, “It’s quite simple. 
It’s other people’s money.” Ever aware 
that its business is directly concerned 
with other people’s funds, the invest- 
ment firm of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane gives investors facts 
on which to base investment decisions. 
Example: its king-pin ‘Security and 
Industry Survey” which analyzes 74 in- 
dustry groups, provides facts on over 
300 individual securities. 


C&,| MERRILL LYNCH STOCK PRICE INDEX RATIOS 


ar 


Air Transportation 


DW 
MA 


1940 | 19a | 1942 | 1943 | V9ed | 1945 | 1986 
The picture at a glance 
Added: Something New. M L’s 


Research Department introduces in the 
May issue of the Survey the firm’s 
Stock Price Index Ratios, charts that 
show instantly how farm machinery or 
autos or any other group compares with 
the market as a whole, represented by a 
composite index of 540 stocks. 


















































SECURITY AND 
INDUSTRY SURVEY 


AN ANALYTICAL GUIDE FOR INVESTORS Ff 


MAY 1947 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


merriment Se 


4 
*O PINE STREET. NEW YORK 5S. WY. 


First Things First. Helpful as are 
the new charts in flashlighting market 
performance, they are most valuable to 
investors only when read against the 
data provided by the S & I Survey. 

The new edition also contains a list 
of Selected Issues for various invest- 
ment objectives, a section on Off Board 
stocks,and comment on the bond market. 

As always, the Security and Indus- 
try Survey* is available for the ask- 
ing. As always, too, investors will find 
it a valuable reference work for months. 


* Address request for your copy of the Annual Security 
and Industry Survey to: Department S-8, Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 70 Pine Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 3 
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Weve Been Asked: 
ABOUT RULES FOR PRICE FIXING 


The return of price cutting in retail 
trade is restoring to. importance two laws 
that dropped into the background during 
the war. Those laws fix part of the nation’s 
price pattern. 

The Miller-Tydings Act already is com- 
ing back into use. This Act opens the way 
for manufacturers of trade-marked goods 
to control the prices at which those goods 
are to be sold at retail. The Act itself 
permits individual States to enact laws 
that allow price fixing of branded goods 
without running afoul of antitrust laws. 
At present, 45 States have taken advantage 
of this Act and have fair-trade laws that 
permit resale-price agreements. Some 
manufacturers are using those laws to 
assure uniform prices for their products. 

A return to practical application of the 
Robinson-Patman Act also is being indi- 
cated. This Act governs the basis for 
quantity discounts, to make sure that an 
advantage is not offered to one merchant 
over another in purchases of the same 
kind of products for resale to the public. 
The law is aimed at discriminatory ad- 
vantages that large merchandisers may 
gain over their smaller competitors 
through discounts for quantity purchases. 

Both of these acts come into play in 
periods when pressure for reduction in 
prices is increasing. That type of pressure 
is beginning at this time to show up in 
some fields as supply exceeds demand, and 
buyers take over dominance from sellers. 


Can resale prices actually be fixed? 
Yes, the Miller-Tydings Act can be used 
to set minimum resale prices for products 
that carry trade-marks or brand names or 
are otherwise identified with the producers 
or distributors of the products. These resale 
prices can be set for wholesalers, retailers 
and other resellers of the goods. And 
resale-price agreements can be enforced 
in States where fair-trade laws exist. 


How is price fixing established? 

The first requirement is a State law to 
implement the Miller-Tydings Act. All 
of the States except three, and the District 
of Columbia, have laws that provide the 
machinery for fixing resale prices. The 
three States that do not have such laws 
are Vermont, Missouri and Texas. All of 
the 45 State laws are not the same, but 
in general they follow the same principles. 
The Federal Government does not bring 
Sherman Act prosecutions against manu- 
facturers and distributors who make resale- 
price agreements in these States and within 
the limits of the Miller-Tydings Act. 


Who enforces price laws? 
Manufacturers can start suits where there 
are violations of resale-price agreements. 


Wholesalers also can bring legal action, » 
any person who is injured by a competitey; 
cutting of prices in violation of a prig 
agreement. Suits are brought in Sty 
courts, and under individual State |ay, 
that prescribe penalties and damages fa 
those breaking price agreements. 


Is price fixing now being undertaken? 
Yes. In many States, resale-price agne. 
ments are being used to assure minimyp 
markup prices for brand-name drugs an 
medicines, cosmetics, toilet articles, bogks 
and liquors. These agreements are in effec. 
often to a lesser degree, on foods, clothing 
tobacco products, household electrical ani 
mechanical devices, sporting goods, mb. 
ber products and other items. 


Must price agreements be signe 
with each reseller? 

No. Actually, all a manufacturer has to dj 
is to sign a minimum-resale-price agree. 
ment with one wholesaler and one retaile 
of a brand-name item. Then the manufe. 
turer notifies other resellers handhing this 
item in that State of the resale markw, 
and all of them are bound by the agre. 
ment, even though they did not themselves 
sign it. The courts have ruled that such 
agreements are binding upon nonsignes 
as well as signers. 


Can competitors enter price-fixing 
agreements? 

This is strictly forbidden by the Mille. ¥ 
Tydings Act, and violators can be prs 
cuted by the Federal Government. Thai 
is, agreements are illegal between compel: 
ing manufacturers, competing wholesaler 
and competing retailers. Legal agreements 
are limited to manufacturer and whol. 
saler and retailer. They agree upon hoy 
much the resale markup shall be for each 
item. 


Are maximum prices set also? 

Agreements cover minimum markups for 
wholesalers and retailers, but not pric 
ceilings. Resellers can charge more that 
the agreed-upon minimum resale prices 


Can prices ever be cut below mini- 
mums? 

Under certain conditions, they can, bil 
the rules vary by States. Usually such cuts 
can be made when goods are damaged, 0 
if the reseller is going out of business, « ff 
if trade-marks or brand names no longet 
are on the goods. 


Can the price be fixed on an article 
that has no competition? 

No, if it is involved in interstate col 

merce. The Miller-Tydings Act sanctions § 

price fixing only for branded products that 
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Today he is working on the hot strip mill — 
an expert at rolling Armco special-purpose steels. 
Some day he may be selected and trained as 


Steelmaker with a future 


the special-purpose steels developed by Armco. 
Just a few examples of these are Armco ZINCGRIP, 
the special zinc-coated sheet steel that can 


foreman. Eventually, as ability and leadership develop, be severely formed without breaking the coating ... 


he may rise to still more responsible positions 


Armco ParnteriP, the galvanized sheet that takes 


— perhaps to an important executive post. and holds paint . . .and Akmco ALUMINIZED, the 


Key jobs at Armco are filled from the ranks. 


aluminum-coated sheet that resists heat and corrosion 


Confidence in their future is one important reason and has high heat-reflectivity values. 


why men like to work at Armco — why they take 
pride in producing the finest special-purpose steels, 
in developing new and better grades to meet 
exacting needs of manufacturers. 

The interest of Armco men in quality is 
aeerant to you. Men who like their work do it more | Company, 11101 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio. 
efficiently . . 
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. turn out an ever-increasing volume of 


Yes, Armco men know that greater demand for 
quality products helps assure more and better paying jobs. 
This demand grows as you are able to put more 
value and longer life into your products with Armco 
special-purpose steels. ‘The American Rolling Mill 


Export: ‘The Armco International Corporation. 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 


THE FAMOUS ARMCO TRIANGLE IDENTIFIES SPECIAL-PURPOSE STEELS THAT HELP 
MANUFACTURERS MAKE MORE ATTRACTIVE, MORE USEFUL, LONGER-LASTING PRODUCTS. 
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INDUSTRY in 
SANTA CLARA COUNTY! 





Sixty-two new industries have located in 
Santa Clara County during the past 31/, years. 
And yet, industrial land is still available—strate- 
gically located on main rail and highway lines... 
with water, power and all other necessary facili- 
ties for profitable production. 


The three new industrial tracts are adja- 
cent to two of the key cities of the County. Com- 
plete with improvements, they are séill priced at 
from 6l/4c to 12c the square foot. A total of 218 
acres can be tailor-made to your requirements. 


Considering the character of the industrial 
land now available . . . the basic low price... and 
the decentralized manufacturing advantages of- 
fered by Santa Clara County . . . these new areas © 


are worth investigating now! 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK 
“The New Pacific Coast" is a factual 
36 page book about Santa Clara 
County. It's worth owning. Free... 
but write on your business letterhead. 


DEPT. U, SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, SAN JOSE 23, CALIFORNIA 


SANTA CLARA 
COUNTY Coen 


The population center of the Pacific Coast 
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‘late intrastate operations not covered } 















We've Bem Hthed: 


are “in free and open competition yj 
commodities of the same general ¢lag 
produced or distributed by others.” Thy 
a new or exclusive product, which hag yy 
competition in its field, is not supposed jg 
have a minimum resale price under th 
Miller-Tydings Act. 
































Next, how are price discounts limited? 
This is covered by the Robinson-Patma 
Act. This law*is directed at price diserinj. 
nation that puts one buyer in a bette 
competitive position than another in pp. 
selling the same article or similar articles , 
That is, suppliers of goods for resale by 
competitors cannot legally charge differen} 
prices, or grant different discounts, q 
goods sold to one or more competiton 
except under certain conditions and with 
in certain limits. 













When are price discounts allowed? 
Different prices for different buyers ar 
allowed if it can be shown that they ar 
based upon an actual difference in the 
seller’s cost of manufacturing, selling o 
delivering the goods involved. Thus, a 
quantity discount often can be granted, 
within limits, where it is shown that th 
seller’s cost is reduced by such a quantity 
sale or delivery. But the seller is supposed 
to have a consistent policy, without dis 
crimination between competitors of th 
same class. 























Different prices, through discounts, a 
may be allowed because of changes in m 
keting conditions, or when it becom 
necessary to make quick sales of pe 
ishable goods, of in cases where the sel 
is going out of business. But all discount 
are subject to the scrutiny of the Feder 
Trade Commission, which can limit thes 
price reductions. 


Are all discounts covered by the law 
The Robinson-Patman Act applies only 
persons engaged in interstate commer 
and where competition is injured throug 
discrimination. Operations strictly withit 
one State are not covered. But more thal 
half of the States have their own la 
prohibiting such discrimination, to regi 


the Robinson-Patman law. 


Who prosecutes violators? 

Where violation of the federal law is i 
volved, complaints are investigated aut | 
legal action taken by the Federal Trade | 
Commission or the Department of Justice | 
Complaints usually come from pers0ls 
whose business is injured by unfair com- 
petition, but anyone can complain. Some J 
times the Federal Trade Commission makes Wi 
investigations on its own without recel’ 









. . . » j LOK 
ing formal complaints from anyone. A 5 

both the buyer and the seller can be held cel 
responsible for violation of price-discml a 





ination rules. ; 
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BLEN@ED WHISKY 









RITAGE TO REMEMBER 


“The Oxen paraded by the Victuallers . . 


Justice . 
. ‘ will be slaughtered... and the beef... 
yersol: | a 

é 7 : distributed to the poor... 

. ao PENNSYLVANIA GAZETTE, JULY 9, 1788 

some: 

1 makes With joyous appreciation of life’s mellow qualities of Philadelphia, 
receiv ° ‘ . . . ry . . + 

Ry good things Colonial Philadelphia The Heritage Whisky. Here’s a 
be he! celebrated market day as a gay whisky you might reserve for 


iscrill: ae : ae ‘ , 
is and heart, festival. Such friendly special occasions, yet one you 


traditions exist today in the can afford regularly and often. 


NEWS ji 


*From a Serie Historic Paintings Designed for “Philadelphia” — The Heritage Whisky — Famous Since 1894 


86.8 PROOF e 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS e CONTINENTAL DISTILLING CORPORATION, PHILADELPHIA 


Railroading is a romantic business. 


To think of it is to think of huge, powerful 
locomotives rolling over shining rails 
. . of signal towers ... of tunnels and 
high trestles ...of distances and new 
places. You think of the hands on the 
throttle and the brake, the switch and the 


control panel. 
But railroading is more than this. 


Behind this dramatic picture is another 
part of railroading that is less thrilling, 
but as vital as the link is to the complete 


Wotfolk and. Westers. Radway 


TRAN SPOR TFA TF OI 


PRECISION 


chain. This is the picture of the hand on 
the key — the keys of thousands of type- 
writers and adding machines, calculating 
and bookkeeping machines, that move 
. behind the 


scene ... to keep accurate the records of 


millions of times daily. . 


the movement of freight and passengers... 
to carry on the correspondence of a vast 
industry . . . to “chart” 
the way. These keys are not dramatic, but 


. towrite orders . . 


they are another of the important ‘little 
things’ that make top efficiency possible 


on the Norfolk and Western . . . Zo Serve You. 














Plus end Minus 





INDICATORS OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


Retail trade, in dollars, holds at a 
very high level, still supported by 
high income payments. 

Department-store sales, seasonally 
adjusted, were 282.7 on The United 
States News indicator for week ended 
May 3, about the same as previous 
week, but 10 per cent above a year ago. 

Retail-store sales held in March at a 
rate of $107,400,000,000 per year. 
That rate is only slightly below the 
February record: 

Nondurable-goods sales were at a 
rate of $83,700,000,000, only 1 per 
cent below the February record and 
10 per cent above March, 1946. 

Durable-goods sales were at $23,- 
700,000,000, almost unchanged from 
the February record and 44 per cent 
above a year earlier. 

Income payments in March were at 
$176,700,000,000, down only slightly 
from the February record. 

Wages and salaries, 63 per cent of 
total income payments, were at $112,- 
700,000,000, highest since July, 1945, 
and 11 per cent above March, 1946. 

Slow-ups in rise of income payments 
and retail trade are clear. Income pay- 
ments are up only 1 per cent since Nov- 
ember, 1946; retail sales, 2 per cent. 
Since March, 1946, income payments 
are up 11 per cent; retail sales, 16. 

A drag is felt on some income pay- 
ments. 

Construction contracts awarded in 
April ran 9 per cent below March and 
25 per cent below April, 1946, after 
seasonal adjustment. 


(1935-39 = 100) 





Retail-Store Sales 
(seasonally Adjusted Annual Rates) 
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Woolen mills are shutting down in 
some cities in New England and are 
dismissing workers. Women’s apparel 
sales have fallen. 

Layoffs of workers have occurred in 
a few plants making autos, aircraft, 
Diesel engines. These, however, are 
due mainly to material shortages. 

Brick plants in some cities have closed, 
as declining construction cut demand 
for materials. 

A lift, however, is felt elsewhere. 

Wages of factory workers, at a rec- 
ord $47.47 a week in March, are be- 
ing lifted to new peaks by wage rises. 


Farm cash receipts for May, officials 
estimate, are to reach a 1947 high 
rate of $28,300,000,000. 

Volume of retail sales, as shown by 
the chart, has fallen 9 per cent since 
February, 1946, in spite of rising dol- 
lar sales. Prices are up 24 per cent. 

Nondurable-goods volume, based on 
unofficial estimates of prices, is down 
15 per cent. 

Durable-goods volume is up 21 per 
cent, but only 5 per cent above 
August, 1946. 

Output, nevertheless, stays high. 

Factory output on The United States 
News indicator was 193.7 for the week 
ended May 83, against 194.2 the pre- 
vious week and a postwar peak of 197. 

Auto output of 107,967, up 5 per cent 
in the week, is second to the postwar 
record of 108,472 in the week ended 
March 23. 

Steel operations for the week ended 
May 10 were scheduled at 90.6 per 
cent. The drop of 6 per cent in a 
week was due to work stoppages in 
two plants. 

Prices at wholesale fell 0.1 per cent 
for the fifth straight decline, but were 
still 34 per cent above a year ago, 90 
per cent above 1939. 

Business activity is losing support 
through declining demand for new 
construction, inventories, machinery, 
and some consumer soft goods. This 
appears to signal a downturn in- in- 
dustrial output, accompanied by a 
decline in income payments and a 
drop in the value of retail sales. 
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, bit « “Shouldn't we get off this 
Bi chair, Whitey—it's the best 


in the house?” 


(hilty: “So is BLACK & WHITE — 
that’s why people always 
give us the seat of honor, 

Blackie.” 


Sitting Pretty! 
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“BLACK s WHITE ™ 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY - 86.8 PROOF 
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Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





Epitor’s Note: Brief letters of co, 
ment and suggestions are invited. Thoy 
not intended for publication, and thoy 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked, 
Two Views on Farm Supports 

Sir:—Regarding the Federal Gover, 
ment’s price-support program, as notafi 
on page 19 of The United States Now 
for April 25: 

Does this mean there is already so muh / 
land under cultivation in America thy 
our Government has to pay farmers fy 
destroying good potatoes and_ orang 
Just as a few years ago they paid they 
for killing little pigs? And what becomait 
of the wool (and cotton) that our Gp. 
ernment purchases at support prices? 

And is not our Government spendin 
additional millions of the taxpayers’ do. 
lars on the irrigation of more land m 
which to subsidize still more farmers? ead 
Butte, Mont. Gro. Henry Eu 


Sir:—Certainly there is nothing inequ. 
table in supporting agricultural prices a 
only 90 per cent of parity. Ninety per cet 
of parity means that farmers would hav 
a purchasing power below that of othe 
groups. As the prices of other commoditie 
and services decline, parity automatically 
falls. 

As farmers are not as yet effectively 
organized, it is necessary that Government 
support farm prices. Otherwise farmer’ 
incomes might be so drastically reduced sf 
to have a most disastrous effect upniy 
industry and business. Farmers are cis § 
tomers as well as producers. 


San Benito, Tex. Mrs. K. B. Wiiuias§ 





* * * 


‘Mr.’ Title for a Lewis or a Ford 
Sir:—Your article, “Future of Coa 
Miners’ Jobs” (USN, April 18, 1947), i 
13 places refers to John L. Lewis as “Mr’ 
Lewis. In this same issue your article § 
“For Empire: End of an Era,” refers t 
Mr. Henry Ford I, Mr. Henry Ford lf 
and Mr. Henry Ford’s own son, Bis 
Ford, but in only one place uses the wor 
“Mr.” and that referring to “the late 
Mr. Ford.” In all the rest of the places 
your article just says, “Henry Ford, Henn 
Ford II” and “Edsel Ford.” 
Nowata, Okla. Same F, WInk1Ns0' 


[Ed. Note: It is the style of The Unite 
States News to omit the title “Mr.” wi 
a man’s full name, but to use “Mr.” ( : 
other appropriate title) when the last 
name stands alone. In the case of the : 
Messrs. Ford, the full names were 
peated to distinguish between the mé 
viduals. ] 
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Mr. Hughes’ statement follows: 


"TLLIANS 
“This radar instrument warns the pilot (by a 








in conjunction with brilliant red light and a warning horn) the instant 
. HOWARD HUGHES the airplane comes too close to the ground or any 
947), 0 building, bridge, mountain, airplane, or other ob- 
is “Mr. and the Electronics Dept. stacle, regardless of darkness or weather conditions. 
= of Hughes Aircraft Co. “T believe it will be of great assistance in our 
Ford If efforts to eliminate the type of accident which re- 
$ et | ne on hg ceived so.much publicity last year. 
he late “For that reason, I am now installing this equip- 
> places. NOW BEING INSTALLED ment on all TWA airplanes, and I intend to make it 
Lo? ON ALL TWA PLANES! available as soon as possible, without profit, to all 
LKINSON airlines throughout the United States.” 


» United 
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Lhe Hearst Newspapers on 


The Honor off! 

































































FROM A RADIO ADDRESS DELIVERED BY 


Wiltiam Randolph Flearst 


ON SEPTEMBER 28, 1932, AND REPRINTED IN THE HEARST NEWSPAPERS 


‘J know of no finer title, and I want no 
higher position, than to be a citizen of the 
United States of America. 


“In the ancient days to be a Roman 
citizen meant to be the equal of princes and 
kings. 

“Today the most envied honor in the 
iworld is to be an American citizen. 


“And this is so, not merely because 
America is the greatest nation in the world, 
but because it is the freest nation in the 
world, and the happiest nation on account 
of its freedom. 


“We cannot understand how much free- 
dom means in this country until we come 
back from countries where freedom means 
nothing. | 


“Here we have freedom of thought, free- 
dom of the press, freedom of speech. 


“Here we can think and say and do what 
we please as long as we do not interfere 


with the rights and liberties of our fellow 
citizens. 

“But the great honor and advantage of 
being an American citizen carries with it 
an obligation just as great, and that obli- 
gation is to preserve inviolate the rights 
and liberties and privileges which our fore- 
fathers won for us in blood and toil and 
travail, that we may hand this precious 
heritage of freedom and independence, of 
liberty and dignity, down to our children 
and our children’s children, undiminished 
and unimpaired.” 


(year 


The Hearst Newspapers have suited action 
to their words above. 

They were the first to sponsor ‘I Am An 
American” Day. They have played a major part 
in making this all-American expression of 
Americanism a year-in and year-out institution 
from coast to coast. 









































War Assets Administration offers for sale or lease, as 
a unit, this completely-equipped plant, ready now for 
immediate production of tapered roller bearings or a 
similar type of accessory or machinery item. 


LOCATION: Plant site, 1025 Cleveland Avenue, 
Columbus, Ohio. Ready access to both raw material 
sources and industrial markets. 


BUILDINGS: There are 3 buildings as follows: Build- 
ing “A” (Office, Canteen and Shop) one-story timber 
frame on concrete footings, cement block walls, built- 
up roofing, approximately 100,000 sq. ft. of floor area. 

Building “B” (Manufacturing Building) one-story 
steel frame on concrete foundations, composition roof- 
ing on concrete slab, reinforced concrete and slag floors, 
approximately 104 ,400 sq. ft. of floor area. 

Building “‘C’” (Boilerhouse) a ball-bearing building 
with composition roof on precast slabs on steel beams 
and purlins, walls are brick and floor is monolithic con- 
crete, approximately 3,500 sq. ft. of floor area. 


LAND: Approximately 9 acres, fronting 227 feet on 
Cleveland Avenue. 


MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT: Various types of 
production equipment including: demagnetizers, fur- 
maces, heat exchangers, pumps, quenching machines, 
scales, washers. A complete assortment of machine tools 
including: lathes and machines used for boring, bri- 


quetting, grinding, drilling, honing, lapping, milling. 
Miscellaneous metal forming and sheet metal tools, 
laboratory and testing equipment, furniture and fixtures. 
There are 10 cranes; one 5-ton, five 2-ton, two 1-ton 
and two portable cranes. 


TRANSPORTATION: Plant is serviced by the Pennsyl- 
vania R.R. with main line adjacent to property. This 
property is located in the industrial area of the city 
with access to several main and secondary highways. 


Sealed proposals, in duplicate, on Uniform Bid Forms, 
for purchase or lease of this property known as the 
Timken Roller Bearing Plant, Plancor 920, will be 
received by the Cincinnati Regional Office, War Assets 
Administration, until June 13, at 2:00 P.M., E.S.T., at 
which time proposals will be publicly opened and read. 


Data herein are not intended as a basis for negotiation. 
Use of the lessee’s name is for identification only and 
has no connection with the lessee’s own facilities. War 
Assets Administration reserves the right to reject any 
or all proposals. 


Credit terms for the purchase of this property may 
be arranged. If you qualify as a small business firm, you 
are entitled to special consideration for purchase 
through the Reconstruction Finance’ Corporation. 


For an illustrated brochure, with full description of 
property and for the forms on which to submit your 
bid, address: 


GOVERNMENT 
OWNED 


SURPLUS PLAN 
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Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Outlook for basic changes in labor laws still is no more than 50-50. 

Congress is to rewrite labor laws, is to restore rights to employers, take 
some rights from union leaders, provide new mediation machinery. 

White House then plans to veto what Congress does. 

A veto can be overridden in the House, maybe not in the Senate, where 64 of 
95 present members will be needed to override. Those favoring labor-law change 
count 47 Republican votes for overriding, 15 Democrats, or 62 over all. 

It's to be a close decision, one that could go either way. 

Mr. Truman is preparing to offer a substitute labor bill, a mild version of 
the plan Congress is set to approve, as a means of dividing the Senate when the 
issue is raised of overriding or not overriding a veto. 





If the Congress view prevails, the result will be this: 

Closed shop will be barred nationally. Union shop will be limited. 

Jurisdictional strikes will be barred. So will secondary boycotts. 

A cooling-off period will be required before a major strike. Mediation 
during this period will be carried on with new machinery. 

Unions will be barred from "coercing" workers into membership. 

Mass picketing probably will not be allowed during strikes. 

Injunctions .then will be available to the Government to bar a strike that 
would seriously affect the national welfare. This aims at John Lewis. 

















Employers will get the right to petition for elections to determine the 
bargaining agent for workers. Unions have had this advantage in the past. 

Workers will be permitted to petition Labor Board to decertify a union. 

Independent unions will be protected against any discrimination. 

All unions, including locals, will be required to make financial reports. 

Unions, too, will be subject to damage suits for violating contracts. 

Employers will be given the right to talk about unions. There will be a 
limit placed on the right of foremen to organize or to join unions. 

Court review will be provided for Labor Board decisions. 

All of those changes are coming if a White House veto is overridden. Ifa 
veto is exercised and not overridden, none of those changes is likely. There is 
small present prospect that Congress then would pass a milder bill in 1947. In- 
stead, the labor issue would carry over into the 1948 election. You get the de- 
tails of this situation in a report on page 30. 











Tax outlook, too, is all tangled in a veto prospect. 

A tax cut of 20 to 30 per cent for most individuals will be approved. 

A. veto of this tax cut is openly predicted in White House circles. 

Overriding of that veto, if it comes, is more than a 50-50 prospect. 

Tax reduction in that event is likely to take effect July 1, amounting to 
about a 10 per cent cut in 1947 individual incomes. 





A general revision of tax policy is being promised for 1948. 

A division of family income equally between husband and wife for tax pur- 
poses very probably will be approved then. You get that story on page 14. 

Tax on realized gains from stock options will be changed then, too. 

Corporation income tax then may be reduced to 35 per cent, not lower. 

Carry-forward of net operating losses is to be liberalized. So is the 
treatment of depreciation allowances, to encourage industrial expansion. 











(over) 
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TREND. OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Taxpayers, both individuals and corporations, are due to get much more symn- 
pathetic consideration next year when major tax cutting will start. Issue again, 
however, is to be whether to favor low-income groups or to give most relief to 
middle incomes, which have had the biggest wartime tax increases. Individuals 
are to be favored over corporations in tax reduction. 


‘A coal strike is a somewhat diminished prospect for July l. 

A settlement in coal, involving Northern operators and some Southern, is a 
growing prospect, although far from certain at this time. 

A strike in coal would be reflected quickly in steel output, would slow in- 
dustry and lead to intense pressure for Government action: and a labor law. 

If most of the coal industry settles on basis of a 15-to-20-cents-an-hour 
wage increase, plus acceptance of a 5-cents-a-ton royalty for a welfare fund, 
scattered strikes in the South would slow general industry very little. 

Peace in coal would end the last big 1947 strike threat. 











Cutbacks in output, not strikes, are the developing problem. 

In parts of New England, unemployment is appearing on a noticeable scale. 

In New York City, unemployment is sizable in garment trades. 

In California, there is report of growing unemployment. 

Employment continues very high, over all. However, pockets of unemployed 
are appearing here and there. Fewer are employed in construction than were em- 
ployed a year ago. Any Slowing in demand will be followed by cutbacks in em- 
ployment. High wage scales provide an incentive for employers to make rapid 
cuts once there is a chance for saving in use of labor. 











Material shortages that still persist can be deceptive in some cases. 

Hoarding is to be active so long as a coal strike threatens. When it be- 
comes apparent that a strike in coal is not to shut down steel and other indus- 
tries, buying may take a more hand-to-mouth turn. 

The real test of markets is likely to come around midyear. 

A recession in demand for many products, a testing of prices with trends 
turning down, still seems probable for the period ahead. The turn is showing 
first in construction and in woolen textiles. It is scheduled to spread. 








Postal-rate increase still is in the mill. 

Rent control is to be continued, but eased for landlords after July l. 

Minimum-wage increase is to be considered, but perhaps not approved before 
1948. An increase from 40 cents an hour to 55 or 60 cents is coming sometime. 

Sugar-control law will be extended. So will RFC and Commodity Credit. 


Wool buying and price support are to be continued. 














Statistical services for business will be reduced a bit, not ended. 
Price-reporting services, cost of living reports, wage studies, among 

others, after sharp cuts by the House, are being restored by the Senate. 
Employment services of States, however, are to get less money. There is to 

be some cut in appropriations for minimum-wage enforcement, child-labor enforce- 

ment, enforcement of labor standards for safety, sanitation, etc. 
Apprentice-training programs are not to be cut much, if any. Training of 

cripples, however, faces a sharp cut. : 
There will be some cuts in Commerce Department income studies and special 

studies for particular industries, but most basic reporting will go on. time, 

’ dam 

Hospital-aid program is to get some money for subsidies, but not much. fallin 
Highway development isn't to be curtailed by economy. electr 
Army-Navy procurement will be cut hack below budget requests. 
Reclamation is to be reduced for the year starting. July 1, yet its scale 

will continue above prewar. Public-power development will be slowed, too. 
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You don't 
use a full pan 


to catch a leak 


Would you use 


a full dam 


to catch a flood? | | 


You have helped buy a good many government dams 
—with your taxes. More are being suggested —under 
the name of flood control. 

You'll hear proposals to make electricity at these 
same dams. That sounds reasonable, but it isn’t as 
simple as it seems. Because you'll be paying the bill, 
you ought to know the facts. 

A dam built just for flood control is very different 
from a dam built to make just electric power. 


A flood-control dam has to be empty most of the 
time, ready to catch and hold the flood waters. A power 
dam has to be full — for electricity is made by water 
falling to the power-house. The farther it falls, the more 
electricity it makes. 





Sometimes a multi-purpose dam is proposed to do 
both jobs at once. It has to be much bigger. It is really 
one dam built on top of another — the lower part kept 
full to make electricity, the upper part kept empty to 
catch floods. 

Such a dam costs much more to build. It floods 
much more land behind it — and that land has to be 
bought and consequently taken out of production. And 


it doesn’t always work out to prevent floods! 


Remember this when you hear talk of more govern- 
ment dams. The purpose of each should be clearly 
stated — and held to. It’s your money! 


America’s business-managed, tax-paying 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES 


*% Names on request from this magazine 


‘@ Listen to the New Electric Hour — the HOUR OF CHARM. Sundays, 4:30 P. M., EDT, CBS. 
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Industrial-Preparedness Progress by Munitions Chief Deupree 
... Admiral Hillenkoetter’s Task: Effective Central Intelligence 


> Richard R. Deupree, a conservatively 
inclined business executive, is directing a 
new effort to keep America prepared for 
war. Mr. Deupree is executive chairman 
of the Army and Navy Munitions Board 
(ANMB), an old organization that, after 
years of slumber, recently has been 
awakened, revivified and equipped with 
unusual powers. 

Its job is to see that industry, in an 
emergency, can turn quickly to war work. 
The armed forces, Mr. Deupree says, “are 
fully aware that they alone are powerless” 
to protect the U.S. They must be backed 
by America’s full industrial productivity, 
quickly mobilized, if trouble comes. 

ANMB is laying its plans, accordingly, 
for wartime controls that can be swiftly 
and efficiently applied. It is buying and 
storing vital materials that must be pro- 
cured outside the country. Its thinking is 
attuned to the new era of atomic warfare. 
It is studying the possibility of putting 
segments of industry underground and dis- 
persing big industries now centralized in 
small target areas. 

The whole story of ANMB and Mr. 
Deupree has not been told before. He and 
the other members of the Board—Kenneth 
C. Royall, Under Secretary of War, and 
W. John Kenney, Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy—have avoided publicity. Who 
they are and what they are doing, how- 
ever, has a direct meaning for everyone. 

Master plan. A wartime master plan 
is slowly evolving. It would establish an 
entire system of wartime agencies, and so 


avoid the confusion, improvisation and 
delay that characterized industrial mobili- 
zation for the two world wars. 

On the basis of careful studies kept 
continuously up to date, these agencies 
would be empowered to tell any factory 
what it must produce, allocate raw ma- 
terials and electrical energy for that pro- 
duction and establish price, man-power 
and transportation controls. 

At the bottom of the plan is a manual 
now in preparation by a group of former 
War Production Board officials, including 
their suggestions for changes and improve- 
ments in WPB methods. WPB experience 
is the basis of.the new planning, but, Mr. 
Deupree says, “we all know there are 
improvements that can be made.” 

A close liaison with industry is to be 
kept through industry advisory boards, 
such as WPB used. One for rubber has 
been established, the first of some 75. 
Through the committees, ANMB is to 
learn of new processes, and keep industry 
advised of changing requirements. 

Pilot and educational orders may come 
later. For the present, some experimental 
and research contracts are being let by 
the Army, subject to ANMB supervision. 
There are about 100 of these in all, divided 
between educational institutions and _ pri- 
vate business establishments. 

The plan is to revise the program at 
least once yearly, to conform with shifting 
needs and new industrial developments. 

“We have a saying in our shop,” Mr. 
Deupree says, “that we will write the 1947 


industrial mobilization plan and the mp, 
ute it is finished we will start on the Igy 
plan, and it is hoped that this will be doy 
every year of our country’s life. 
economic situation changes and the poli, 
cal situation changes, the weapons chang 
and any plan of this sort must be writly 
with these changes in mind. . . . One thing 
is clear, no one can possibly write; 
master plan today which would be effeetiy 
25 years from now, but we do belieye j 
possible to write a plan that could » 
into effect next year.” 

Stockpiling. ANMB _ hopes to by 
abroad in the next five years a stockpik 
of raw materials, not available here, suff. 
cient to keep industry going through; 
four-to-five-year war. The lesson of th 
last war, the scramble to acquire rubbe, 
tin and other critical materials or provik 
substitutes, still is fresh. 

A start on the stockpiling project hs 
been made. First quantities came fron 
war surpluses. Congress also supplied th 
Board with a $100,000,000 fund from whic 
to make purchases. Between July 1, 19, 
and Jan. 1, 1947, nearly $35,000,000 wa 
spent. The Board wants about $300,000, 
000 for next fiscal year and $400,000,00 
for each of the four following years. 

In the early phases, ANMB was han. 
pered by the fact that the material tf 
wanted still were scarce and large quant: ff 
ties had to go to industry, instead of ino 
storage. Every precaution is taken, .¥ 
Deupree says, not to impede industry. 

Many materials cannot be stored it 


—Army Air Forces 


THE ARMY AND NAVY MUNITIONS BOARD WITH ITS EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Seated, (I to r): Maj. Gen. S. P. Spalding, Kenneth C. Royall, Richard R. Deupree, W. John Kenney, Rear Admiral R. W. Paine 
Standing, {| to r): Col. N. M. Martin, Rear Admiral H. R. Oster, Brig. Gen. P. W. Timberlake, Capt. G. M. Provost ' 
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Sige dn tise Rockey Maseclaias, Sts G4bSD bathe egged senilt-aith tentuhatee Mii saa, 
dpring and summer... plowing dnow on ddeem mountain rads throughout the winter 


‘ ‘ America knows the value of good roads. Farmers 
The Building and city folks alike . . . all of us . . . appreciate how 
much good roads mean to everyone’s prosperity, com- 


and Maintenance fort and security. FWD four-wheel-drive trucks are 
: the preferred trucks for the heavy work of building 


of Rugged Roads and maintaining highways. 


Highway construction and maintenance men know 

C ll fi the FWD as the “one truck for many jobs” . . . the 
a or all-season truck that does more work, from heavy- 
duty construction, on through maintenance, including 


Rugged FWD Trucks heavy snow-learing 


Similarly, operating men in many fields that require 
heavy-duty trucking, know the FWD as the truck 
that assures the fullest yield on the truck investment. 
Wherever there is important work to be done in 
highway and municipal service, public utility, oil field, 
motor transport and other heavy-duty trucking, you 


can depend upon FWD trucks. 


Canadian Factory: KITCHENER, ONTARIO 
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A NOBLE SCOTCH 


Old Angus Brand Blended Scotch Whisky, 86 Proot 
National Distillers Products Corporation, New York 
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definitely, because of deterioration or spoil- 
age. ANMB plans to hold such materials 
for a time, sell them to industry, and 


replenish its stocks from new imports. 
Market activities are quiet, and stock- 

pile inventories are highly secret. This is 

because other natiéns would like to know 


about them. It is also to prevent specula- 
tors from running up prices. 

Current procurement. Whenever the 
Army and Navy buy the same or similar 
equipment, ANMB is the boss. It is 
working toward standardization of weap- 
ons and equinment wherever possible. 
Making single purchases for both services, 
it already is buying food and lumber in 
volume and extending its activities in tex- 
tiles, shoes, clothing, petroleum products 
and medical and surgical supplies. 

The Board also is standardizing design, 
specifications and contract procedures on 
a broad scale. The result is that duplica- 
tion “of efforts is eliminated, the procure- 
ment branches of the Army and Navy 
need fewer men, and the services do not 
run up prices by bidding against each 
other for scarce articles. About 85 per 
cent of the items each service uses now 
have been standardized. 

Government-owned_ plants. The 
Board also has an influential say in de- 
termining what Government-owned war 
plants shall be retained in Government 
possession for future emergencies. Mr. 
Deupree reports a determination that 
about 100 of these should be kept in 
“stand-by” status, including, no doubt, 
synthetic rubber, tin and _high-octane- 
gasoline facilities. He is urging that a 
number of other plants be sold only on 
condition that they can be repossessed in 
emergency. 

Underground facilities. At ANMB’s 
request, the Army Engineers have made a 
thorough study of the feasibility of locat- 
ing war plants and storage facilities under- 
ground and out of the reach of atomic 
bombs. German and Japanese use of such 
devices has convinced the Army that they 
would be a wartime necessity. 

Natural caverns and abandoned mines 
and quarries have been explored. The 
caverns are considered less suitable be- 
cause of the varying floor levels, winding 
passageways and high humidity. “Cut and 
cover” techniques for providing concrete 
shelters in soft-stone areas have been 
developed. The War Department, Mr. Roy- 
all says, is studying the advisability of 
putting one of its ordnance plants under- 
ground. 

However, there is no present intention 
of recommending that any privately owned 
industry go underground. 

Dispersal of industry. Mr. Deupree 
concedes that little can be done to decen- 
tralize industry, unless at terrific 
perhaps hundreds of billions—to the Gov- 
ernment. The Board, however, hopes to 
influence the location of new plants and 


cost— 


% —Harr s & Ewing 
BLUEPRINTS FOR WAR 
... for a new era, no second trials 





















































factories in new areas. It is ready with 
information on the subject. 

Presidential power. Mr. Deupree i 
urging that, when plans are complete, the 
President be given authority to make 
them effective, in whole or in part, nt 
after war has begun, but when it i 
threatened. He also wants the President 
equipped with a large fund for such eme- 
gency use. 

ANMB and Congress. The big po 
sible hitch in all this planning lies in the 
economy-minded Congress. Stockpiling de 
pends on big appropriations. Giving 9 


much power and money to the Preside! J 


also would be rigorously questioned. Oth- 
erwise, the Board’s expenses are small. I 
has an executive committee and staff d 


METAL STOCKPILE 
» «from the last war, a lesson 
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about 60, consisting largely of Army and 
Navy officers, whose salaries must be paid 
jn any event. 

As plans develop, Mr. Deupree in- 
tends to keep congressional committees 
thoroughly informed. They already are 
impressed by his energetic mind, serious- 
ness and determination and his standing 
in the business community. 

Mr. Deupree. Tall, and trimly slender, 
with sloping shoulders and an alert, aqui- 
line face, Mr. Deupree divides his time 
between the ANMB and the presidency 
of the Procter and Gamble Co., commut- 
ing weekly between Cincinnati and Wash- 
ington. 

He is a self-made man in the American 
tradition. Virginia born, he moved with 
his family to Covington, Ky. After a pub- 
lie-school education, he went to work as 
a clerk for the local street railway com- 
pany. In 1905, he took a clerk’s job with 
Procter and Gamble, and has been with 
that firm ever since, rising step by step 
until he reached the presidency in 1930. 

He holds directorates in several large 
corporations and has been prominently 
identified with such Cincinnati enterprises 
as the Community Chest, children’s hos- 
pital and Institute of Fine Arts. He is a 
member of the city’s most select clubs. 

He is a kindly man who knows what he 
wants and usually gets it by gentle insist- 
ence rather than sledge-hammer tactics. 

During the war, he served as chief of 
the Agricultural and Forest Products 
Division in WPB. He was one of a com- 
mittee appointed by the Army Service 


| Forces to visit the European theater to 


study the military-equipment situation. 
He has been chairman of ANMB since 
February, 1946. 

>Mr. Royall is a bluffly affable North 
Carolina lawyer, who reached his present 
position after serving in uniform in the 
Army’s legal section. In 1942, he was 
chosen bysthe President to represent the 
eight accused German saboteurs, and 
spoke for them before the Supreme Court. 
>Mr. Kenney, a Californian, is a vet- 
eran of much Government service. He 
was with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission during its formative years. In 
1941 he came to the Navy in a minor 
capacity. He received periodic promotions 
in Tecognition of what Secretary James 
Forrestal called his handling “of many 
matters of great consequence with skill 
and judgment.” 

Preparedness planning. Plans for 
wartime industrial mobilization have been 
many in the past. But, when war actually 
struck in 1917 and 1941, they were inade- 
quate and had to be scrapped. Oceans and 
allies enabled the U.S., as Mr. Deupree 
sees it, to convert to war output despite 
inefficiency, confusion, waste and delay. 

But this is a new era. 

“In another war, which we all hope will 
never occur,” he says, “the far-reaching and 
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Hf you're fresh out of papyrus scrolls, 
try this one with matches, toothpicks, 
pencils or -broomsticks. The problem 
that the pharaoh posed was this: By 
changing the positions of three of the 
scrolls, create a figure of four equilat- 
eral triangles, all of equal size! 

P.S. If you're stuck, there’s a clue to 
be found in the picture. 

There is also a valuable clue to be 
found today in the solution of difficult 
and costly metal turning problems. It is 
simply this: 

Jones & Lamson Turret Lathes and Fay 
Automatic Lathes are designed specifi- 
cally for the most efficient use of carbide 
cutting tools. 

Carbide cutting tools have increased 


THZ FAMOUS PAPYRUS 























STEIMBERG 


horsepower requirements as much as 
300 per cent. They have increased 
cutting speeds 200 to 500 per cent. 

The chances are that turning accounts 
for 25 per cent or more of all machining 
time in your plant —that this is your 
major production expense. 

There are cases in our files of savings 
of hundreds of dollars a month in the 
manufacture of a single part by the 
efficient use of carbide cutting tools on 
Jones & Lamson machines. 

Telephone or write for a Jones & 
Lamson engineer who will be glad to 
consult with you on all phases of your 
metai turning problems. 

If you want the solution to this puzzle, 
we shall be glad to send it to you, 


JONES & LAMSON 


p 
Av 


MACHINE COMPANY 
Springfield, Vermont, U.S.A. 


Manufacturer of : Universal Turret Lathes ¢ Fay Automatic Lathes * Automatic Double-End Milling and Centeting 


s ¢ Aut tic Opening Threading Dies and Chasers @ 





Machines * Automatic Thread Grinders « Cptical C 


Ground Thread Flat Rolling Dies 
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New 1947 


FLEXIF ONE 
$4450 


FOR UNIT SHOWN 


Speaker Stations at 
$16.20 and $18.10 


Give orders . . . get action... 
gather information . . . with the 
New FLEXIFONE! No waiting for 
operator, no dials or buzzers. Save 
Time, money, steps and nerves. 
Executive decisions are swiftly, 
clearly carried to the man you 
want — or you can hold a rapid 
FLEXIFONE conference with sev- 
eral men, each at his desk! Choice 
of several models with capacities 
up to 20 connections. 
Mail coupon today and let free 
folder show you how 
FLEXIFONE gives you 
Wings for Your Words. 


FREE... 
PIN TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 
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OPERADIO MFG. CO. 
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Please send free literature as checked: 
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LJ Make appointment to discuss our needs 
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People of the Week 


swift-striking power of new weapons will 
almost immediately endanger our produc- 
tive capacity and could paralyze consider- 
able of our effort. To avoid disaster we 
must be able to utilize all out strength and 
to do so quickly, without fumbling, error— 
or second trial.” 





NEW HEAD FOR CIG 


> Roscoe H. Hillenkoetter has the job 
of seeing to it that Pearl Harbor does not 
happen again. Rear Admiral Hillenkoetter 
is the new head of the Central Intelligence 
Group, a troubled organization, slowly 
groping its way toward the objective of 
providing top Government officials with 


—U. S. Navy 
CIG‘S HILLENKOETTER 
... the “first line of defense” 


complete, intimate and accurately eval- 
uated information on what is going on in 
the world. CIG, not the Navy, is now 
referred to as the nation’s “first line of 
defense.” 

In making his organization fully ef- 
fective, Admiral Hillenkoetter faces nu- 
merous obstacles: 

Shifts in command. In a little more 
than a year, he is the third director of 
CIG. Continuity of performance has been 
interrupted. Policy has undergone changes 
that sometimes have left CIG men uncer- 
tain as to just how to proceed. There 
have been internal frictions. 

Squabbles. There also have been 
squabbles between the Army’s G-2, Naval 
Intelligence and the State Department as 
to CIG’s exact function. Some progress 
toward settling these disagreements has 
been made, but important differences of 
opinion, it is said in informed quarters, 
still remain. 


The idea behind CIG is that the in- 


formation picked up by Army, Navy and 


State Department should all be channeled 


MINNEAPOLIS 
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As you sit and read this impor. 
tant news of national affairs, 
may we remind you that 
two hundred and seventy-five 


thousand other subscribers 


are doing exactly the same 


thing. 


Advertisers in this magazine 
each week realize the full sig. 
nificance of such an important 


audience. 


The United States News 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 














Take my car... but you can’t borrow, 











Beg or rent my brand new Toro. 


TORO 


LOW Ch MON cho. aM 


TORO MANUFACTURING CORP’H, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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— . 
through CIG, for analysis and interpre- 
tation. CIG’s reports then would present 
a balanced, integrated view of world de- 
yelopments. By contrast, before the war, 
each agency kept its secrets mostly to it- 
gif and an over-all evaluation was im- 
possible. Efforts to retain old powers and 
rogatives are said to be behind the 
interdepartmental differences. 

Congress. CIG has had to keep a 
fearful eye on Congress. Many Congress- 
men are apprehensive at the idea of the 
[nited States indulging in international 
espionage. Consequently, Admiral Hillen- 
koetter’s predecessors, Rear Admiral Sid- 
ney William Souers and Lieut. Gen. Hoyt 
S. Vandenberg, never used full powers to 
obtain information in other lands by de- 
yjous and secret methods. 

Until now, CIG’s sole authority is an 
executive order issued by President Tru- 
man, who is much interested in the agency. 
Its funds have come from money appro- 
priated for the Army, Navy and State 
Department. Soon it must seek congres- 
sional sanction, in connection with the 
Army-Navy merger bill, and ask for direct 
appropriations. 

Admiral Hillenkoetter, a legendary 
figure in the Navy, is regarded by Navy 
men as an able administrator, well 
equipped to iron out the difficulties be- 
setting CIG. He is a deep-sea sailor, who 
also has had extensive experience in intelli- 
gence work and diplomacy. 

From his Missouri home he went to 
Annapolis, served as a midshipman in the 
| first World War and ona variety of assign- 
ments between wars. In 1933, he went to 
Paris and for several years roamed Europe 
Fas an official courier. After the fall of 
France, he was assigned to Vichy, and 
worked intimately with the French under- 
ground, gathering information and helping 
hunted men escape the Nazis. 

He was in the thick of the Pearl Harbor 
attack on the battleship West Virginia. 
During the war he spent 18 months as 
| Fleet Admiral Chester W. Nimitz’s intelli- 
gence officer. With the fall of Japan he was 
given command of the U.S.S. Missouri, 
and took that battleship on a diplomatic 
mission to Turkey, Greece, Italy ‘and North 
Africa. His toughest job, despite his varied 
experience, he says, was backing the Mis- 
souri into the harbor at Algiers. 

For the last several months he has 
served as naval attache in Paris, a post he 
liked so much that he was reluctant to 
change, 

Service and civilian directions. In 
is new job, the Admiral wears civilian 
clothes which may be symbolic of another 
difficulty that faces him. All the directors 
of CIG have been servicemen. There is, 
however, much pressure from the State 
Department and in Congress to put a 
civilian in charge. Admiral Hillenkoetter 
will have to resist this or still a fourth 
director may be taking over. 
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This Commission will welcome an oppor- 


tunity to give you estimates as to 
availability of experienced manpower 
in any locality which might interest you. 
We will also provide information 
regarding availability of basic materials. 


The forty-three percent of 
total population of Kansas which 
represents the effective manpower 
age-group, 20 to 50 years, is intelli- 
gent, versatile and experienced. And 
for many years Kansas has ranked 
among the top states in literacy. 


Thousands of workers are skilled 
and experienced in various process- 
ing activities involving use of plas- 
tics, light and heavy metals and 
wood. Thousands more are familiar 
with operations and processes in air- 
craft manufacture, metal working, 
smelting, milling, cement manufac- 
ture, mining, metallurgy, the pro- 
duction of ceramics and _ textiles, 
petroleum production and refining, 
packing industries, laboratory tech- 
niques, foods processing and produc- 
tion of precision parts and equipment. 
This adaptability, versatility and 
experienced skill of Kansas workers 
is available to you from the day you 
establish operations in Kansas. 


KANSAS INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


LY 


810 HARRISON STREET 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 


KANSAS py: 
| $0 es INDUSTRY HALF WAY 
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Politics of Italian-Pact Debate...President to Offer 
Labor Bill?...Gen. Vaughan’s Public-Works Power 


The “Truman doctrine” of U.S. aid 
for nations resisting Communism is 
dead before it really starts, owing to 
reluctance of Congress to put up the 
needed dollars. What started out as a 
“doctrine” is to end up as an idea that 
seemed good at the time. Dollars for 
Greece and Turkey will be about the 
last on that basis. 


x * * 


Josef Stalin gave a clear indication to 
both State Secretary George Marshall 
and Harold Stassen that Russia is 
ready to deal on political issues if she 
can get a loan that will open access 
for her to American markets. 


xk * 


Mr. Stassen, in private conversations 
with Republicans-in Congress, is em- 
phasizing Russia’s weakness and dis- 
counting the idea that this country 
has reason to fear her. Americans 
back from the latest Moscow con- 
ference are stressing, almost unani- 
mously, evidences of Russian trouble 
in recovering from war damage. 


x kk 


State Secretary Marshall is discover- 
ing that his public relations are start- 
ing to slip, because of a standoffish 
attitude in dealing with newspaper- 
men and with Congress. The tech- 
niques that worked during war, when 
a Chief of Staff can be a remote 
figure, do not work so well in day-to- 
day dealings with representatives of 
the public in peacetime. 


x *k * 


Tom Dewey, New York’s Governor, 
is somewhat miffed with Senator 
Irving Ives, of New York, because 
Senator Ives stood out against the 
majority of Republican Senators in 
opposing strict regulation of labor 
unions. Senator Ives is regarded as 
the leading Dewey man in Congress, 
and his position on labor legislation 
was accepted as reflecting the ideas 
of the New York Governor. 


xk *& 


President Truman, in conversation, 
reflects great optimism over the polit- 
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ical prospects for himself and the 
Democratic Party in the 1948 ‘elec- 
tions. The President feels that Re- 
publicans are‘on the losing end of the 
tax-cutting and labor-regulation ar- 
gument. 


kk & 


Some leading Democratic Senators 
from the South are informing Mr. 
Truman in private that he is guessing 
wrong if he figures that vetoes of a 
tax-cutting bill and of a bill to regu- 
late labor unions will produce votes 
next year. Southern Senators are in- 
creasingly concerned about the po- 
litical consequences of a growing la- 
bor vote in the South. 


n *% -& 


Mr. Truman is having a bill drafted 
making changes in labor laws that he 
will suggest Congress enact in place 
of the plan for labor-law changes he 
is about set to veto when it reaches 
him. President Truman plans _ the 
same technique with a veto of the 
proposed tax reduction. 


ok 


Marriner Eccles, Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board, is holding out 
against renewed pressure for a further 
easing of margin requirements for 
trading in securities. There is intense 
pressure to lower margin require- 
ments from 75 per cent of the value 
of the security purchased to 50 per 
cent. 


x *k * 


Maj. Gen. Harry Vaughan, military 
aide to the President, is having an 
increased voice in approval of public- 
works projects. General Vaughan is 
a very close personal friend of Presi- 
dent Truman. 


OK, 


Senator Robert A. Taft, of Ohio, Re- 
publican leader in the Senate, got 
caught off base when Democratic 
members of the Senate Banking Com- 
mittee teamed up with Chairman 
Charles W. Tobey to report out a bill 
for public housing that bears Senator 
Taft’s name. The Ohio Senator had 


hoped to avoid raising the issue 
public housing at this time. 


* 


This country is collecting an asg 
ment of old castles and other swap 
establishments abroad for use as¢ 
bassies and other headquarters byj 
ings that is starting to worry ecg 
mizers in Congress, who won 
about the upkeep. Emperor Haile % 
lassie of Ethopia is the first to pps 
sent an establishment to U.S. as 
token of appreciation for past favo 


xk & & 


Senator Arthur Vandenberg is noy 
too certain of his ability at this stag 
to muster the two-thirds vote nece 
sary for approval of a treaty wi 
Italy. Italian-American voters 
U.S., who often have gone along wi 
the Republicans in the past, 
showing much opposition to ft 
treaty which Senator Vandenbey 
helped to negotiate. 


x kk 


Air Forces officials are postponit 
their plans to have newly designe 
uniforms, similar to those of the Brit. 
ish Air Force, in event an independent 
Air Force is created, owing to opposi 


tion in Congress to the change ii 


dress. The Air Forces have plans, to 
for a distinct new set of titles for ue 


when an independent status is estab-)) 


lished for them. 
xk k *& 


All Latin-American nations exceft 
Argentina and the Dominican Repub 
lic now have received U.S. surplis 
arms even though Congress has 10 
approved the policy of distributin 
these arms. U.S. Joint Chiefs of St 
agreed to the arms sales. Chemica 
and explosives went to almost all d 
the nations. Military aircraft went) 
Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rie 
Honduras, Panama, Peru, Vene 


xk 


John L. Lewis is not so sure that 
wants a big strike in the coal mi 
on July 1, at a time when Cong 
still will be in session. 
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